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Ar one Period of our literary Hiſtory an At- 
tempt to form * A Dictionary of Quotations” would 
have been fruitleſs, if not impracticable. When 
Memory, and not Taſte, was conſulted in citing 
Paſſages from ancient Authors, no compilation, 
however voluminous, could have been adequate 
or uſeful. But at preſent whether we refer to miſ- 
cellaneous Reading, or to Converſation, little re- 
mains of thoſe tedious and frequent Quotations 
which © larded the Leanneſs of our earlier Writers, 
and were even deemed necellary i in colloquial Inter- 
courſe. 

« One Cauſe why the learned Languages have 
funk into Diſrepute of late Years,” ſays the judici- 
ous Writer on the preſent State of Literature in 
England, © has been the Diſuſe of Quotations from 
them by our moſt eſteemed modern Authors. In 
the Time of James the Firſt, and for a long 
Space afterwards, the Affectation of quoting 
©« from Latin and Greek Writers was carried to a 
© moſt ridiculous Extreme, commonly one Part of 
« a Sentence being in Engliſh and the Remainder 
« jn Language few Readers could underſtand. — At 
<« preſent we are deviating to the oppoſite point, 
* and the Claſſics are, ſupplanted by Quotations 
„ from our own Poets, or by French Phraſes. 
This conveys an Idea to many, that the learned 
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Languages are of little or no Value; and there- 
<« fore Numbers of young Perſons who have received 
« their Education at the Grammar School, after 
« they have quitted it, abandon all they have learn- 
ce ed there.” 

The Quotations from other Languages, which 
we either hear or read, are now comparatively few. 
Theſe, if we except ſome claffic Flowers, culled 
and retained from the Poets of the Auguſtan Age, 
are chiefly made up of technical Phraſes, and of 
thoſe Apothegms, the Pith and Point of which are 
not eaſily transferred into another Language. Theſe, 
on a Review, are fo far from being numerous that 
it is more a Matter of Surpriſe that they ſhould not 
before have been alphabetically arranged, than that 
it ſhould now for the firſt Time be attempted. 
The Quotations from the living Languages will 
be found comparatively few in Number. This 
Diſparity ariſes ſolely from Uſage, and not from 
the Choice of the Compiler. We adopt with ſome 
Degree of Veneration thoſe Axioms which the 
Lapſe of Ages has conſecrated. The Shrewdneſs 
of contemporary W riters excites more Jealouſy, and 
their Maxims meet a more difficult Adoption. We 
find few Inſtances in Fact of ſtrong Expreflions or 
Obſervations on human Life or Manners, where 
the Phraſes of the Engliſh Language do not equal 
in Terſeneſs and in Truth whatever may be borrow- 
ed from any of our Contemporaries, 


If 


PREFACE. 1 
If it had been the Aim of the Compiler to have 
made a large Book, his Taſk might eaſily have been 
effected. His Object was of a more limited Na- 
ture. He has for ſome Vears looked into every 
Publication political or miſcellaneous, and he truſts 
that his Diligence has been ſuch as to miſs but few 
of the Quotations which are moſt popular, or of the 
Phraſes moſt neceſſary to be underſtood. The Read- 
ers of Newſpapers in particular, will find, on Refer- 
ence, nearly all thoſe “ Mots Uſage,” with which 
thoſe who know but little affe& to impoſe on thoſe 
who have learned ſomething leſs. 1 
For the Convenience of the Reader ſome of the 
Law Phraſes, which every Day occur, are given. 
In theſe Articles the Compiler does not affect to be 
technical, To ſatisfy the Lawyer he muſt have 
been more diffuſe. To the general Reader he truſts 


that his brief Definitions will convey all that may 
be deemed neceſſary. 


INDEX 


INDEX TO THE ABBREVIATIONS. 


Gr. Greek. 

LaT. Latin. 

Sp. Spaniſh. 

ITrAL. Italian. - 
Fr. French. 

FR. PROv. French Proverb. 
Hor. Horace. 

Juv. Juvenal. 

CLaup. Claudian. 
Luc. Lucan. 
Tae... 
Eric. Go. U OQ: 
SEN. Seneca. 

VIRG. Virgil. 

LAB. Laberius. 

Ov. Ovid. 

Luckzr. Lucretius, &c. 


N. B. The Paſſages in inverted Commas, after 


teral Tranſlation. 


each Quotation, are in general a cloſe, if not a li- 
What follows is a more diffuſe 


Explanation of 'its Bearing and Application than a 
mere I ranſlation could poſſibly convey. 


DICTIONARY 


* 


A DICTIOXARY or QUOTATIONS, 
| Kc. Kc. | 


— 


A B alio expectes, alteri quod feceris, Lat. LA- 
BERIUS.—** You may expect from another 
perſon, that which you have done to another. 
Your conduct to others ſhall form the meaſure 


of your own expectations, 


Ab inconvenienti. Lat. Phraſe. —«< From the incon- 
venience. —Argumentum ab inconvenienti An 
argument to ſhew that the reſult of a propoſed 

meaſure will prove inconvenient or unſuited to 
circumſtances. 

Ab initio, Lat. Phraſe.—“ From the beginning.” 

Ris proceedings were ill-founded ab initio. 

A bon chien il ne vient jamais un bon os: French 

Proverb.—“ A good bone does not always come 


to a good ene does not always meet 
its due reward: 


Ab ove juſque ad mala. Lat. Phraſe,— From the 
eggs to the apples.” From the beginning to 
the end of the entertainment. Theſe were 


2 firſt and laſt articles ſerved up at a Roman 
Ab urbe condita. Lat. From the building of the 
city.”—In general thus abridged, A. U. C. in 
the chronology of the Romans, | 
Abſentem lædit cum ebrio qui litigat. Lat. SyRus.— 
„He hurts the abſent who quarrels with a 
drunken man.“ - Vou ſhould conſider your ad- 
verſary as abſent when his ſenſes are departed, 
A cauſa perſa parole aſſai. Ital. Prov.“ When 
the caule is loſt there is enough of words? Do 
not diſcuſs that which is already decided. 
Actus Dei nemini facit injuriam. Law Max. No 
one ſhall be injured 8 the act of God.” — 
As 


420 E 


As if a houſe be ſet on fire by lightning, the 
tenant ſhall not be reſponſible for the damage. 


Ad calamitatem quilibet rumor valet. Lat.“ An 
rumour is ſufficient againſt calamity.” - When 
va man is diſtreſſed a breath may complete his 
ruin. | 

Adeo in teneris conſueſcere multum et. Lat. VIRGIL, 

Of fo much value is it to be accuſtomed in our 
tender years.” —Such are the advantages of an 


early education. 


Adhuc ſub judice lis eft. Lat. The conteſt is ſtil} 
before the judge.” The affair is not yet de- 
cided, | 

Adieu la voiture adieu Ia boutique. French Proverb. 


Farewell the carriage and farewell the ſhop.” — 
The affair is all over. 


Ad Kalendas Græcas. Lat. —< At the Greek Ka- 
lends.“— The Kalends formed a diviſion of the 
Roman month, which had no place in the Greek 
reckoning of time. The phraſe was therefore 
uſed by the former to denote that the thing could 
never happen. | | 
Ad libitum. Lat. — At pleaſure.” In Muſic it is 
uſed to ſignify thoſe ornamental graces which 
are leſt to the taſte of the performer. 


Ad _—_—_— phaleras, ego te intus & in cute novi. 
-atin. JUVENAL.—< Away with thoſe trap- 
pings to the vulgar, I know thee both inwardly 
and out wardly.“— know the man too well to 

... be deceived. by. appearances. 


Ad referendum. Lat. To be further conſidered.” 
- —A diplomatic phraſe borrowed from the Eſtates 
of Holland, and now uſed proverbially to imply 
a flowneſs of deliberation and deciſion. | 

A valorem. Lat. According to the value.” 


fgroto dum anima eſt ſpes eſt. Lat. CIcERO.— 
„ Whilſt life remains to a ſick man there is 
FE. 2s} T0 736 S632 1 T4 2 hope.“ — 


A E———A G 
hope.”— This has paſſed as a proverb into our 


own language. 
Agua lege neceſſitas ; 
Sortitur inſignes & 10s. Lat, Horace. 
“ Neceflity by an equal law ſelects the 1 
and the loweſt.” No rank can ſhield us from 
the impartiality of death or fate. 7 
qua tellus | 
Pauperi recluditur regumgtte pueris, Lat. Hor. 
« The earth opens equally for the poor man 
and the prince. The ſentiment is . preciſely 
ſimilar with that of the preceding quotation. 
— Fquam mementa rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem. Lat. HoR ACE. 
Remember to preſerve an equal mind. in ar- 
duous affairs,” Æquanimity is the beſt ſupport 
under difficulties. 
— Zum e 
Peccatis ventam poſcentem reddere rurſus, Lat. Hor. 
« The man who aſks pardon for' his faults 


ſhould grant the ſame.” Our charities and in- 
dulgencies ſhould be mutual. 


tas parentum pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos | 

Progeniem vitioftor em. Lat. Horace. 
„The age of our fathers, which was worſe 
than that of our anceſtors, produced us who 


are ſhortly to raiſe a progeny even more vicious 
than ourſelves.” This is a common-place fre- 


quently reſorted to by thoſe who wiſh to prove, 
that the manners of every age are worſe than 
thoſe of the. preceding. 

Afrmatim. Lat.— In the affirmative.” 

A fortiori, Lat. With ſtronger reaſon.” —If a 
weak man be dangerous it follows 4. förtiori that 
a weak and bad man muſt be more dangerous. 

A grands frais, French Phraſe. . At great ex- 
pence.” —Sumptuouſly. 
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Aide tot fe ciel Paidera. French. FN TAINE.— 
„Felp yourſelf and heaven will help you.” — 


Depend rather on your exertions than your 
prayers.— The allu | 


Atop who when his waggon was overturned in 
a ditch prayed ſtoùtly for the aid of Hercules. 
Adjuftez 2 French.“ Make your flutes 
agree.” —dcttle your differences by yourſelves. 
Ala bonne heure. French.—“ At a good hour,” — 
This comes nappily—it is well timed. 
A la made. French.“ According to the faſhion.” 
A Pextinfion de la chandelle. French, —< To the 
extinguiſhing of the candle.“ To the laſt ex- 
tremity.It is alſo uſed to enote a ſale by “ inch 
of candle.“ | 
gibi. Latin.—“ Elſewhere.” Law term for a de- 
fence where the culprit aims to prove his abſence 


at the time and from the place where the crime 


. was committed. 


Aliena negotia curo, excuſſus propriis. Lat. HoRACE. 
e F attend to other mens buſineſs having loſt my 
_ own.” — The quotation is uſed to mark an idle 
obtruder. 
Al molino ed alla ſpoſa | 
TJempre manca qualche coſa. Prov. Italian. 
& A mill and a woman are always in want of 
ſomething.” | F 
A Pimproviſte. French.“ Unawares. At an op- 
portunſty not foreſeen. | 
A Pimpoſſible nul eft tenu. French,—< No man is 
bound to perform an impoſſibility.“ 


Aliquands bonus dormitat Homerzs. Lat. HoxAcE. 


Sometimes even the good Homer nods.” — The 
greateſt genius has its weakneſs and its failures. 
Aliquis non debet eſſe judex in propria cauſa. Lat. 
Law Maxim.—< No man ſhould be a judge. in 

his own cauſe, ay ; 
| Alta 


ion is to the waggoner in 
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Mita ſedent civilis vulnera dextræ. Lat.“ The 
wounds of civil war are deeply felt.“ —Its evils 
are more ſevere and immediate than what fol- 
low from hoſtilities with a foreign enemy. 


Alium filere quod valeas primus file. Lat. SEN ECA. 
i To make anotber perſon hold his tongue be 
you firſt ſilent.” Do not irritate an idle diſ- 
pute by fruitleſs perſeyerance. 


Amantium iræ amoris redintegratio eſt. Lat. TR- 
RENCE.—“ The falling out of lovers is the 
renewal of love.” — The diſputes of lovers ge- 
nerally end in a warm reconciliation. 


Ame de boue. Fr. —“ A foul of mug.” —A debaſed 


creature. 


A menſa & thoro, Lat. £* From bed and board.” 


A merveille, << To a wonder.” —Rarely. He exe- 
ecuted his part a merveille. | 2 

Amicum ita habeas poſſe ut fiert hunc inimicum ſcias. 
Lat. LABERIUS. © Be on ſuch terms with. 
mow friend as if you knew that he may one day 

ecome your enemy,” 8 

Amici vitium ni feras prodis tuum. Lat. SYR US. 
« Unleſs you bear with the faults of a friend 
you betray your own.”—lf you do not concede 
a little, you diſcloſe your own want of temper or 
of friendſhip. | N 

Amicus certus in re incerta cernitur. Lat. EnN1vs. 
A ſure friend is tried in doubtful matters.” — 
It is only in ſituations of hazard that we can 
prove the ſincerity of friendſhip. 10-2 


Amicus curiæ. Lat.“ A friend of the court.“ 

This appellation is given in Courts of Law to 

. the perſon who gives his advice or opinion, when 
not immediately concerned in the cauſe. + 

Amicus uſque ad aras.— A friend even to- the 

| \ B 3 altar,'? 


I 


* 
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Altar.“ — One who will ſuſtain his friendſhip 
even to the laſt extremity. 


A mouie de moitit.—< From half to half.” - By 
halves. 


Amato guæramus ſeria luds, Lat. HoR ACER. 


S Setting raillery aſide let us now become 
ſerious. 


Auglicꝭ. —eAIn Engliſh.” According to the Eng- 
liſh faſhion. 


Animal implumis, bipes. Lat. —< An animal without 
feathers and walking on two legs.” —This was 
PLATO's eee. definition of a man, which 
was ſo ſucceſsfully ridiculed by Dioctnes, 
who brought a plucked cock into "the ſchool, and 
ſcornfully aſked “ if that was PLATO's man.” 


Anno domini. Lat.— « In the year of our Lord,” 


Annus mirabilis. Lat. — “ The wonderful year.” — 
The year of wonders. 


Hate tubam trepidat. Lat.— He trembles before 


the trumpet or charge is ſounded.” —His fears 
anticipate the danger, 


Aperte mala cum eft mulier, tum demum eft bona. Lat. 
Prov.—< When a woman is openly bad, ſne 
then is at the beſt.” —Her avowal is preferable 
to her hypocriſy. 


Aperto vivere voto, Lat, HoR ACE.“ To live 
with o_ with 'exprefied.”— This half line 
denoting the value of a certain frankneſs of de- 


meanour has been adopted as their motto, by the 
Earls of AYLESFORD. 


arent rari nantes in gurgite WY Lat. Vis 
* 3. They ap appear E ſcattered and 
ſwimming in the deep. his phraſe ori- 


ginally add to deſcribe the mariners ſurviving 


2 ſhipwreck, is now critically applied to a 
work where the few thoughts of value are nearly 


N whelmed in 2 maſs of baſer matter. 
A pee 


AP AR 
peſteriori. Lat.“ From the latter,” 


A priori. From the former—in the firſt inſtance. 
Phraſes which are uſed in logical argument tg 
denote a reference to its different ſtages. 


A propos. Fr.“ To the purpoſe—ſeaſonably.” — 
It has ſtruck me apropos. 


* 1 Strong water.” D—Aqua regia.— 
| oyal water.” Two chymical preparations 
wall known for their ſolution of metals. The 
latter is ſo called becauſe it will diſſolve gold 
which has been termed a royal metal. 


Aquila non mangia moſche.>—Provy. Ital. —<© An eagle 
does not feed upon flies.“ —A great mind does 
not ſtoop to low purſuits. _ 4 


Aranearum telas texere. Lat.“ To weave 2 bp 
der's webb.” —Metaphorically taken to main- 
tain a fruitleſs argument. 


Arbore dejecta quivis lig na colligit. Lat. JovenAr. 
« When the tree is thrown down any perſon 
may gather the wood.“ —It is in the power of 
the meaneſt to triumph over fallen greatneſs,” 


Arcum intenſio frangit, animum remiſſis. Lat. Sv- 
RUS.—*< Straining breaks the bow, and relaxa- 
tion the mind.“ r proverb has it, that the 
bow which is always bent muſt break. This 
maxim properly adds, that the mind will in 
time loſe its powers unleſs they are called into 
occaſional activity. 


A rex de chauſſee. Fr. Eyen with the ground. * 


Argent comptant. Fr. —“ Ready money. For im- 
mediate payment. 


Argilla quidvis imitaberis uda. Lat. Hor ACE.— 
« You will eaſily model any thing from the 
moiſt clay.” — This is one of the numerous apo- 


thegms which inſiſt on the advantage of early 
impreſſions. 


Argumentum ad hominem. Lat. An argument to 


B 4 the 


n 


the man.“. —An argument which derives its 
ſtrength Sa its perſonal application. 


Argumentum baculinum.—<< The argument of the 


"aff. Club law. Conviction per force. 


Arma tenenti omnia dat, qui juſta negat. Lat. — He 
grants every ching who denies what is juſt to 
thoſe who have arms in their hands.“ —A ſuc- 
ceſsful combatant will not be content with his 
naked right but will inſiſt on ſomething more. 


Ars e 40 celare artem. Lat. The art is to conceal 
e art.“ In every practical ſcience, as in paint- 

ing or acting, for inſtance, the greateſt effort 
of the artiſt is to conceal from the ſpectator the 


means by which the effect is produced. 


Aperius nibil eft humili cum furgit in altum. Lat. 
CLAUDIAN.— Nothing is more harſh than 
a low man raiſed to a certain height.” — This 
is ſufficiently illuſtrated by our homely phraſe, 
te ſet a beggar on torievack, &c. as . 


pettare e non venire 

Stare in letto, e non dormire 

Servire e non gradire 

Son tre coſe, da far morire. | Ital. Prov. 
& To expect one who does not come—tolie a- bed 
and nat to ſleep to ſerve and not to p! e, are 
three things enough to kill a man.? 


Jumpfit,. Law Term. —“ He afſumed—he took upon 
© him to pay.”—An action on a verbal promiſe. 


Aſtra caſtra numen lumen. Lat, — « The ftars my 
camp, the Deity my light.“ — This quibble, for 
ſuch it is, in the original, is taken as the motto of 
Lord BALCARRAS, 


A tort & a travers, Fr, At wrong and acroſs,” 
At random. 
Au bout de compte, At the end of the account.” 
After all. 19 8 err * 18 
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Audacter & ſincert. Lat.“ Boldly and ſincerely.“ 
Motto of Lord CLARE. | 

Aude aliquid brevibus gyaris & carcere dignum 

Si vis 72 aliquis—virtus laudatur & alget. 

5 JuvENAL. 
« Dare to do ſomething worthy of tranſporta- 
tion and impriſonment if you mean to be of 
conſequence. Virtue is praiſed but freezes.” — 
T his is applied to the ſucceſs of intrepid villainy, 
whilſt Virtue finds only a cold approbation. 

Audends magnus tegitur timor. Lat. LuUcan.— 


« Fear is often concealed by a ſhew of daring.” 
The coward bluſters to diſguiſe his terrors. 


Audentes fortuna juvat. Lat. VIRGIL, —< Fortune 


aſſiſts the bold,” —Llatrepidity will generally en- 
ſure ſucceſs, | 


Audi alteram partem. Lat. Prov.—< Hear the other 


party.“ Liſten to what is ſaid on both ſides and 
then judge impartially, 

Audita querela. Law Phraſe.—“ The complaint 
being heard.” —A writ iſſuing to relieve a party 

from an unjuſt judgment or execution. 

Aviendo pregonado vino, venden vinagre. Sp. Prov. 
« After having cried up their wine, they ſell 
us vinegar.” — This proverb is ſtrongly appli+ 
cable to thoſe who having pre-excited attention, 
are the more ridiculous from their falling off in 
performance. | 

A vinculo matrimonii. Lat. From the chain or tie 

* marriage.“ 

Avito viret honore. Lat.—« He flouriſhes with he- 

reditary honours.“ With honours tranſmitted 
from his anceftry, The motto of Lord Car- 

DIFF. ; 

Aula Regis. Lat.—“ The King's Court.” — 

court which accompanied the king wherever he 


- . travelled. This was the original of the preſent 
Court of King's Bench, I 
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A voſtra ſalute. Ital.. To your health.“ ; 


Aut amat aut odit mulier, nil eft tertium. Lat. Sy- 
RUS.—< A woman either loves or hates; there 


is no medium.” —Her paſſions are ever in ex- 
tremes. 


Autant en emporte le vent, Fr.—“ So much the wind 
carries away.” — This is all idle talk. 


Aut Cefar aut nullus. Lat.—“ He will be CRS AR 
or nobody.“ — He will either reach the firſt 
ſtation or not exiſt. 


B. 


Bellum internecinum. Lat.—“ A war of mutual 
deſtruction. —A war to be continued until one 
or the other of the contending parties be ruined 
or exterminated. 

Bellum lethale. Lat. —< A deadly war.” — The ſenſe 
is nearly ſimilar with that of the preceding 

Bellum par rurſus. Lat. TERENCE —© A war and 
again a peace.” —Alternate warfare and recon- 
ciliation—applied by the author to the conteſts 
between lovers, 

Beneficia dare gui neſcit, injuſte petit. Lat. Prov. — 
« He who knows not how to confer a kindneſs, 
muſt aſk for one unjuſtly.” 


Beneficium accipere libertatem vendere eff, Lat. LA- 
BERIUS.—< To receive a benefit is to fell your. 
liberty.” — This is a phraſe very often uſed, it 
is however but partially and circumſtantially 
juſt. The ſenſe of obligation is however not 
rarely a painful tye upon the feeling mind, 

Benign) numine.—“ By the favour of providence.” 

This is the motto of the firſt founder of the 
| houſe of CHATHAM. | 


Benignus etiam dandi cauſam cogitat. Lat, Prov.— 


« Even the benevolent man reflects on ans” 
25 © 
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of giving.” —There is but little merit in incon- 
ſiderate bounty. 


Ben vengas fi vengas ſolo. Spaniſh Prov.“ Thou 


comeſt well, if thou comeſt alone.” Spoken of 
a misfortune. 


Bis dat qui cito dat. Lat. Prov.—< He gives twice 
who gives ſoon.” —A promptitude in giving 
heightens a favour which may be depreciated by 
delay. 


Bis eſt gratum quod opus eft ji ultro offeras. Lat. 

| Prov. That which is neceſſary is doubly 

— if you offer it of your own accord.” — 
pontaneous bounty is ever moſt acceptable. 

Bis peccare in belly non licet. Lat. Prov. It is 

not permitted to err twice in war.” In hoſtile 


operations an error is to be conſidered as irre- 
trievable. 


Bis vincit qui vincit in victoria. Lat. Prov.“ He 

cConquers twice who conquers in victory.“ —He 
conquers his enemy by his valour, and ſubdues 
himſelf by his moderation. a 

Hoetum in craſſo jurares aëre natum. Lat. Hox Ac. 

Lou would ſwear that he was born in the 
thick air of the Bœotians.“— The people of the 


Greek province of Bœotia were proverbially re- 
markable for their ſtupidity. 


Ben avocat, mauvais voiſin. Fr. Prov. A good 
lawyer is a bad neighbour.” —One of the po- 

 pular ſatires on the profeſſors of the law. 

Bon gre mal gri., French.—“ With a good or ill 

grace.“ — Whether the party wills it or not. 


Boni paſtorrs eft tondere pecus nom deglubere. Lat. 


SUETONIUS.—* It is the part of a good ſhep- 
herd to ſhear his flock but not to flea them.” 


This is a political maxim now grown out of 
uſe. The beſt miniſter. at preſent is the man 
who can extort the moſt money, not he who 
impoſes the leaſt burdens on the people. 


Bon 
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Box jour, bonne ouvre. Fr.“ A good day, a good 
work.” — This correſponds with the ws 
proverb—“ The better day, the better deed,” ; 


Bona fide. Lat, —* bn. good faith.” —ACctually, in 
reality. 


Bonne bouche.— A nice morſe] —A delicate bit. 
Something reſerved as a gratification, 


Brevis efſe labore, obſcurus fis. Lat.—< I labour to 
be ſhort, and I become obſcure.” —A phraſe ap- 
plied to authors, who, aiming at terſe brevity, 
leave ſo much unexplained as to become obſcute 
to their readers. : 


Cantabit vacuns coram latrone viator. JUYENAL, 
Lat.—“ The empty traveller will ſing before 
the robber.” If poverty has its inconveniencies, 


it has alſo its independence and fecurity. 


Capias. Law Lat.—< You may take.” —A writ to 
© - authorize. tke capture or taking of the de- 
fendant.—Tt is divided inte two ſorts, viz. 


Capias ad reſpondendum,— —< You take to anſwer.”'— 
A writ ifſuing to take the defendant for the 
purpoſe of making. him anſwerable to the 
plaintiff; and  * 


Capias ad ſatifaciendum. You take to ſatisfy.” — 
f A writ of execution after judgment, empower- 
ing -oh officer to take and detain the body of 
the defendant until ſatisfaction be made to the 


_ 


plaintiff. *_ 
Caret periculo qui etium tutus cavet. Lat. SyYRUS,— 
He is moſt free from danger, who, even when 
fafe, is on his guard.” —A proverb which very 
happily illuſtrates the advantages ariſing from 
vigilance. 


diem quam minime credula poftere. Lat. Hom. 
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which is to follow.” — This is one of the 
maxims of the Epicurean ſchool, which recom- 
mended incidentally, but no doubt unwiſely, 
the immediate enjoyment of ſenſual pleaſures in 
preference to remote ſpeculation. 


Carte blanche. A blank ſheet of paper.” To 
give carte blanche, is when one party is ſo far 
reduced as to ſign his name to a blank paper, 
and to leave the other to preſcribe the con- 
ditions. It imports of courſe © an unconditional 

ſubmiſſion.” | 

Caſſis tutiſſima virtùs. Lat. HoR Ac ER. Virtue 
is the ſafeſt ſhield.” — This is adopted as the 
motto of Lord CHOLMONDELEY. Ea 


Caſus quem ſæpe tranſit aliquando invenit. Lat. Prov. 
« Him whom the chance frequently paſles over, 
it at ſome time finds.” The continuance of 
good fortune forms no ground of ultimate ſe- 
curity. “ The pitcher may go often to the 
well,” &c. 

Caveat emptor. Lat.— “ Let the buyer beware.“ 
Let the perſon concerned be on his guard. 

Cavendo tutus. Lat.—““ Safe by caution.” — The 
motto of the houſe of CaAveENnDISH. 


Cedant arma togæ. Lat. Let arms yield to the 
gown.” — The power of eloquence is ſome- 
times ſuperior to military force. | 

Cede Deo, Lat. Vikeit.—< Yield to Provi- 

dence,” —Subntit where all oppoſition muſt be 
vain, | 

Cede repugnanti, cedendo victar abibis. Lat. Ovid. 
« Yield to the oppoſer, by yielding you will 
obtain the victory.“ — There are circumſtances 
under which a prudent conceſhon is equal to 
an advantage gained over your opponent. 

Cedite Romani ſcriptores, cedite Græci.—“ Yield ye 
Roman, and yield ye Greek writers.” — Vield 
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to a competitor who outweighs you all.— This 
is a quotation generally employed in an ironica! 
ſenſe. 8 
Certiarari. Law Latin.“ To be made more cer- 
tain.“ A writ iſſuing to order a record, or 
2 cauſe to be brought before a ſuperior court. 


Ceſt fait de lui. Fr. Phraſe. — It is all over with 
him.” He is a ruined man. | 

Ceſt ld le diable, Fr. Phraſe.— There is the 
devil.” — There lies the whole difficulty. 


Ceſt le pere aux ecus. Fr. Phraſe, © He is the 
father of the crowns.” He is the monied man. 


C'eſt pour Pachever de peindre. Fr. Phraſe. —© This 
is to finiſh his picture.” — This is to complete 
his ruin. 

Ceſt un ſet a vingt-quatre carats. Fr. Phraſe.— 

He is a fool of twenty-four carats.” His 
folly is abſolutely without any alloy. 


Ceſt une bague au doigt. Fr. Phraſe, „It is a ring 
on your finger.” It is as good as ready money. 

'Ceſt une autre choſe. Fr. Phraſe. —< It is quite a 
different thing.” — The facts completely differ 


from your ſtatement. | 


Chacun 1” gout, Fr. Phraſe..—< Every man to 
his taſte.” —A proverbial remark in every lan- 
guage, on the prevailing diverſity of choice and 
opinion. 

Chaque viſean trouve fon nid beau. Fr. Phraſe, — 
« Every bird thinks his own neſt handſome,” — 
We are all moſt inclined to commend that 
which is our own. | 


Chat echaudz craint Peau froide, Fr. Prov.—“ A 
ſcalded cat dreads cold water.” — This is a ſay- 
ing rather more pregnant than the Engliſh— 

A burnt child dreads the fire.” 
Che fara ſara, Prov, Ital. —*<* What will be, will 
his proverb, which ſavours ſo ſtrongly 
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of the doQrine of fataliſm, has, for ſome un- 
known reaſon, been choſen as the motto of the 
houſe of BEDFORD. 


Chef d guvre. Fr.—< A maſt:r-piece.” —An un- 
rivalled performance; 


Chevalier d induſtrie. Fr.—“ A knight of in- 
duſtry.“ -A man who lives by ingenious and 
perſevering fraud. 

Citius venit periculum cum contemnitur. Lat. LA- 
RERIUSs.—“ The danger arrives the ſooner 
which is deſpiſed.” -— The falſe contempt of an 
enemy naturally leads to inſecurity. 


Clauſum fregit, Law Lat. —* He broke through 
the encloſure.” A name given by a fiction of 
law to an action for debt in which a treſpaſs is 
feigned. 

Calum non animum mutant qui tuam mare currant. 

. Lat. Horace. 
« Thoſe who croſs. the ſeas, change their cli- 
mate, but not their mind.” This maxim of the 
poet is meant to enforce, what all muſt admit, 
that weak minds, and thoſe incapable of ob- 
ſervation, can derive but little advantage from 
the ſurvey of foreign countries. 


C:lubrum in ſinu fovere. Lat. Esor.—“ To nurſe 
a ſnake in your boſom.“ To ſuffer an enemy 
to partake of your confidence. 

Comes facundus in via pro vehiculo eft. Lat.—“ A 
pleaſant companion on the road is equal to a 
carriage.“ The fatigue of travelling is be- 

guiled by his converſation. | 

Gemme le voila accommode! Fr. Prov. How 
finely he is fitted!“ What a pickle he is in! 

Commune bonum. Lat. A common good.” — A 
matter of mutual or general advantage. 

Compendiaria res improbitas, virtuſque tarda. Lat. 
«© Wickedneſs takes the ſhorter road, and virtue 

| the 
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the longer.” Bad men ſometimes arrive at pre- 
eminence, by a ſhorter, though leſs ſure road, 
than thoſe ah a contrary deſcription. 
— Componitur orb:s f 
Regis ad exemplum; nec fic inflectere ſenſus 
Humanos edidia valent, quam vita regentis. 
40 Lat. CL Au PDIAN. 
« The people are faſhioned according to the 
example of their king; and edicts are of leſs 
power than the model which his life exhibits.” — 
'The faſhions and morals take their progreſs 
downward, and every thing depends on high 
example. 
Campos mentis. Law Lat.. A man of a ſound and 
compoſed mind.” A man in ſuch a ſtate of mind 
as to be qualified legally to execute a deed. 
Gomptant compte. Fr, The ready money being 
paid down.” 
Condo & compono que mox depromere poſſim. Lat. Hor. 
I compoſe and lay up what I may ſoon after 
be able to bring forward.”—In my hours of 
leiſure J form thoſe ſketches which ſtudy may 
afterwards improve. 
Conge delire. Fr.—< A leave to elect.“— The 
' king's permiſſion to a dean and chapter, giving 
them leave to chuſe a biſhop. This is fo far a 
mockery, as it is always accompanied bY a 
letter, naming the perſon whom they muſt of 
courſe elect. n 
Cinſcia mens recti fame mendacia ridet. Lat. Ovip. 
The mind which is conſcious of right, deſpiſes 
the lies of rumour.” — This is a maxim juſt in 
itſelf; but it is but too frequently abuſed. There 
are ſome ſpecies of calumny too dangerous to be 
overlooked. 
Conſenfus facit legem. Law Maxim.—< Conſent 
makes the law.“ — When the parties make an 
agreement, the terms are of their mutual 
willing, 
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willing, and are no longer a matter of legal 
conſideration, if not againſt the law. 

Contemneri eſt gravius ſtultitiæ quam percuti. Lat.— 
« To folly it is more grievous to be deſpiſed 


than to be ſtruck.” —Weak minds will ſooner 
bear an inſult than a reproach. 


Contra bonos mores. Lat.—“ Againſt good manners 
or morals,” — This quotation. is generally uſed 
in legal diſcuſſions. If the act be not 
againft law, it is an invaſion upon morality. 


Contra ſtimulum calces. Lat. TERENCE.—This is 
beſt tranſlated by the phraſe of St. PAuL— 
“ You kick againſt the pricks,” i. e. you attempt 
a vain oppoſition, 
Contre fortune bon caur, Fr. —“ A good heart 
againſt fortune.” A common phraſe of admo- 
nition, to buoy up the fpirits in caſe of diſaſter, 
— Corpus onuſtum | 
Heſternis vitits animum quoque pregravat una. 
Lat. Hox Ack. 
The body loaded with yeſterday's exceſs, alſo 
bears down the mind.” — The effet of diſſipa- 
tion is not only felt corporeally, but mentally. 
Corrumpunt bonos mores colloguia prava. Lat. Prov. 
« Depraved converſation will corrupt the beſt 
morals.” —Or, as in the Engliſh maxim“ Evil 
communication,” &c. ; 


Coup de main, Fr.—“ A ſudden or bold enter- 
"er | : | 


Coup d il. A glance of the eye.” 


Coup de grace. Fr.—<< A ftroke of mercy.” The 
ſtroke which finiſhed the ſufferings of thoſe who 
had been broken on the wheel. 


Coute qui coute. Fr,— Let it coſt what it may,” — 
At any expence. | 
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Credat Fudeus apella. Lat. Hor Ack.“ Let the 
circumciſed Jew believe it.“ A phraſe of con- 
temptuous incredulity. The Jews, when this 
was written, were treated pretty nearly as they 

are now: they were regarded as the outcaſts of 
every community. 

Crede quod habes, & habes. Lat.—< Believe that you 
have it, and you have it.” —Indulge your ima- 
gination, and it will gratify you in nearly an 
equal degree with the aero poſſeſſion. 

Credula res amor eſt. Lat. Ovin.— Love is an 
affair of credulity.“—If lovers did not mu- 


= believe, the illuſion would ſoon be ex- 
tindt. | 


Creſcit amor nummi quantum ipſa pecunia creſcit, 
| Lat. JUVENAL. 
© "The love of pelf encreaſcs with the pelf,” — 


Avarice, like every other paſſion, encreaſes by 
indulgence, | 7 


Creſcit indulgens fibi dirus hydrops, Lat, —< The 
fatal dropſy gains on the patient from his grati- 

1 2 his thirſt.“— The ſame inference be- 

ongs to this as to the preceding quotation, 

Creſeit 2 pondere virtus. Lat. —< Virtue grows 

under the impoſed weight.” — This is a maxim 
taken from the received opinion of the palm- 
tree, which is ſaid to grow the more in propor- 
tion to the incumbent weight. | 


Creta an carbone notandum. Lat.—“ Whether to 
be marked with chalk or charcoal.” It was in 
this manner that the ſuperſtitious Romans diſ- 
tinguiſnhed their lucky and unlucky days. 

Cucullus non facit monachum. Lat.—“ The cowl 
does not make the friar. We are not to 
judge of the man from his diſguiſe or aſſumed 
character. | EEE 
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Cui bona, Lat.—“ To what good” ſc. will it tend? 


What is to be the advantage reſulting from the 
meaſure which you propole ? 


Cui nan conveniat ſua res, ut calceus olim, 


Si pede majar erit ſubvertet, fi minor uret. 

| Horace. Lat. 
&« He to whom his fortune does not ſuit, it will 
act in the manner of a ſhoe: if too large, it 
will overturn him; if too ſmall, *twill gall 
him.” —A fine practical leſſon, to induce us to 
adapt our minds to our circumſtances. 


Cui prodeſt ſcelus, is fecit. Lat. SENECA.,—< He 


has committed the crime who has derived the 


profit.” — This as a general maxim is true, but 
not without ſome exceptions. 


Cul de fac, Fr.— The bottom of a bag.” —A diffi- 


culty—A paſſage cloſed at the end. 


Cum licet fugere ne quere litem. Lat. Prov.-< Do 
not ſeek the quarrel, or the ſuit, which there is 
an opportunity of eſcaping.” —Where there is 


an outlet, neither go to law nor to logger- 
heads. 


Cum multis aliis qua nunc præſcribere longum eff, 
Lat. — With many other matters which it 
would be now tedious to ſtate.” A ſumma 

which is generally placed at the end of 2 head- 


roll of indifferent items, and in an ironical 


ſenſe. 


Cundtando reſtituit rem, Lat. Ex x ius. He re- 
ſtored his cauſe by delay.“ — This praiſe was 
fart given to FABIUs, who ſaved his country 
by ayoiding the firſt onſet of Hannibal. It is 
now generally applied to illuſtrate the advan- 
tages ariſing from caution, ſagacity, and juſti- 
hable delay. 5 


Cur ante tubam tremar occupat artus, Lat. VIICII. 


„Why ſhould a 8 ſeize the limbs before 
; 2 | the 
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the trumpet ſounds.” —Wherefore thoſe marks 


of trepidation” before the danger is actually an- 
nounced ? 


Cure leves loguuntur ingentes ſtupent. Lat. SENECA. 
Light griefs may ſpeak, deep Sorrow's tongue 
is bound.” —The anguiſh'd ſufferer is ſilent, 


when complaints of a nature leſs ſevere are 
vented moſt loudly. | 


Currente calamo. Lat. With a running quill.” — 
Applied to works written with fluency and ex- 
pedition. 5 

Cuſtos morum. Lat.— e The guardian of morality.” 
Every judge is ſaid, and ought, to be a cſtos 
morum. It were to be wiſhed that it were in 
better uſe than as it is ſometimes employed 


to extend their power beyond the ſtrict bounds 
of law. | 


D. 
D' Accord. Fr.—“ Agreed.” —In time. 


Damna minus conſueta movent. Lat. JUVENAL.— 
« The afflictions to which we are accul- 
tomed, affect us leſs deeply.” 


Data. Lat.—© Things granted.” —He proceeds on 
certain daga—on premiſes which have been 
previouſly admitted. | 


Dat veniam corvis vexat cenſura columbas. Lat. 
: : JuvENAL. 

« Cenſure pardons the crows, whilſt it harraſſes 
the doves.” — This is a phraſe of general uſe 
and application. The cenſorious too often 
faſten on the innocent, whilſt, in their miſ- 
placed malice, the guilty are ſuffered to 
eſcape. | | 

De facto. Lat. Law Phraſe. —< From the fact.“ 


De jure. Idem.—“ From the law.” —Theſe op- 
polite phraſes are beſt explained W In 
Ome 
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- ſome inſtances, the penalty attaches on the of- 
fender at the inſtant when the fa# is com- 
mitted ; in others, not until he is convicted by 
law. In the former caſe, he is guilty de facto; 
in the latter, de jure. "OOF DG 

De gaiete de caur, Fr.“ From gaiety of heart.” 

4 — wanton. | . 

De haute lutte. Fr.—“ By a violent ſtruggle.” — 
By main: force. 


De mortuis nil niſi honum. Lat.“ Of the dead, let 
nothing be ſaid but what is favourable.” —T his 
long-received maxim is by ſome not improperly 
amended by ſubſtituting verum for bonum— 
Let nothing be ſaid but what is true.” 


Debito juſtitie, Lat. Law Phraſe. —* By debt of 
juſtice.” —By a claim juſtly eſtabliſhed. 


Decies repetita placebit. Lat. HoR ace, It will 
continue to pleaſe, though ten times repeated.” 
This adulatory phraſe is often applied to modern 

dramatic works in particular; but the event 
ſeldom confirmed the prediction. 5 


us ſpecie recti. Lat. HoRAcR.—“ We are 

eceived by the appearance of what is right— 

of rectitude. Fair appearances. are neceſſary 
to the purpoſes of deception. 


Dediſcit animus ſero quod didicit diu. Lat. SENECA. 
« 'The mind unlearns with difficulty what it has 


long learned.” —Impreffions long entertained 
are not eaſily eraſed. 


Defaut de la cuiraſſe. Fr. The extremity of the 


armour.” He was taken *. de la cutraſſe : 
He was attacked on his weak fide. 


Degeneres animos timor arguit. Lat. VIRGIL,— 
Fear is the proof of a degenerate mind.” — 
This is an univerſal mode of inculpating ti- 


midity, which, in every ſtate and country, is 
| : N 3 fated 
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ſtated as a ailing « off from the valour of their 


anceſtors. 


De guſtibus non eſt a;ſputandum. Lat.—“ There is 
no diſputing about taſtes.” They are too many, 
and too various, to be the objects of rational 
diſcuſſion. 


Delectando pariterque monends. Lat. Hon Ac x.— 
To give equal pleaſure and inſtruction.” — 
This beſt praiſe of an author, this great maſter 
has . deſcribed elſewhere in other words 
Miſcuit utile dulci, - He combined that which 
was pleaſurable with what was uſeful. 


Delirant reges, pleftuntur Achivi. Lat —HoRACE. 
« The monarchs err, the Greeks, i. e. the 
peeple, are puniſhed.” — The followin poetical 
paraphraſe will render the quotation ill more 
intelligible :— 
When doating monarchs urge | 
4 Unfound reſolves, their ſubjects feel the 
ſcourge.“ 

Denique non omnes eadem mirantur amantque. Lat. 

ORACE. 
« All men do not in fine admire or love the 
fame things.“ — This is one of the numberleſs 
phraſes, the ſole tendency of which is to ſtate 
the general diverſity of taſte and opinion. 

De non apparentibus & non exiſtentibus eadem e 
ratio. Lat.— The reafoning muſt be the ſame 
with reſpe& to things which do not n as 
to things which do not exit. 

Des duce, ferro comitante. Lat.— “ My God my 
guide, and my ſword my — Mb — The 
motto of the Iriſh Earl of CHARLEMONT. 

Des favente. Lat.—< With God's favour.” 


Deo juuante.— With God's aſſiſtance.“ 


Deo 
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Deo volente.—“ God willing.” —So many phraſes 
intimating an hope of the aid, or a ſubmiſſion to 
the will of Providence. , 

Dernier reſort. Fr.—“ The laſt reſource.” 


Defideratum. Lat.—< A thing defired.”—Such a 
work is a defideratum in that branch of litera- 
ture, ; 

—Defmit in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne. Lat. Hox. 
7% de 1.0 ele ” Aa above, —_— in 
nothing but a hfh.”—The idea is taken from 
the mermaid. The application is to literary 
works which give the faireſt opening promiſe, 
and terminate in defect and deformity. 

Dextra dare. Lat. — Fo interchange right hands.“ 
To give to each other the moſt ſolemn. aſ- 


ſurance either of mutual ſupport, or of mutual 
reconciliation. 


Dies datus. Lat. Law Term.—“ The day given.“ 
T be day or time appointed for the anſwer of the 
tenant or defendant. 


Dies non. Lat. Law Phraſe, (The word Furidicus 
being underftood.) The days on which no legal 
proceedings can take place. Theſe are, all Sun- 
days in the year; the Purification, in Hilary 
term ; the Aﬀenfran, in Eaſter term; the feſtival 
of St. John Baptiſt, in Trinity term; and thoſe 


of All Saints, and All Souls, in Michaelmas 
term. | 


Dieu avec nous. God with us.” The motto of 
Lord BexKELBY, 85 | 
| Difficilem oportet aurem habere ad crimina. Lat. 
SYRUS.— One ſhould not lend an eaſy ear to 
criminal charges.” To attack is ſo much more 
eaſy than to repel, that an accuſer ſhould ever 

be liſtened to with diſtruſt, . 8 
Difficilis, guerulus, laudator temporis ai. Lat. HoR. 
$6 » complaining, and the eulogiſt of the 
C4 times 
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times which are paſt.” This is the juſt cha- 
racter of an. old man. Age, we know, is ever 
querulous, and delights in the retroſpect of paſt 
enjoyments. 
Dignus vindice nodus. Lat. HoRAcR.— “ A knot 
worthy to be untied by ſuch hands.” —A diffi- 
culty which calls for the higheſt interference. 


Diis aliter viſum. Lat. VIX G.—“ It has ſeemed. 
otherwiſe to the gods.” Providence has diſ- 
poſed of the matter in a different way. 

diis proximus ille eſt 

. Ruem ratio, non ira movet, quia facta rependens 
Confilio punire poteſt. Lat. CLAUDIAN. 
« He is next to the gods, whom reaſon, and not 
paſſion, impels ; arid who, after weighing the 
facts, can meaſure the puniſhment with diſ- 
cretion.” — This is a pleaſing picture of a mild 
governor. 

Dimidium facti qui bene cæpit habet. HoxAcE.— 
This 1s literally tranſlated by our own pro- 
verb—<< What's well begun is half done.” 

Diſcite juſtitiam moniti & non temnere dives. Lat. 

| VIRGIL. 

Learn juſtice, being admoniſhed, and not to 

deſpiſe the gods.” Learn from infliction the 


ſenſe of juſtice, and the reſpet which is due to 
Heaven. | 


Diſeur des bons mots. French.—“ A ſayer of good 
things.“ —A would-be wit. | 

=—Disjefti membra poetæ. Lat. HoRACE,—< The 
ſcattered remains of the poet.” —Diſtort a 
poetical paſſage as you will, there will ſtill be 
found a remainder of poetic ſpirit. | 

Diftringas. Law Phraſe.—“ You may diſtrain,” a 
writ to empower the ſheriff for that purpoſe. 


— 


. 0 Dives, 
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Dives agris, dives peſitis in fænore nummis. Lat. 
| HoRACE. 
« A perſon rich in lands, and money placed at 
uſury.”—Uſed to deſcribe a man of immenſe 
property. 
Dives fieri qui vult 
Et cito vult fieri. Lat. JuvENAL. 
« A man who wiſhes to become rich, and to ac- 
quire riches ſoon.” —A deſperate adventurer. 


Divide & impera. Lat. —< Divide and govern.” — 
This is the Machiavelian policy of almoſt all 
governments. By dividing a nation into parties, 
and poiſing them againſt each other, the people 
are deprived of their intrinſic weight, and their 
rulers incline the ſcale as ſuits their caprice or 
diſcretion. | 


Dociles imitandis 

Turpibus & pravis omnes ſumus. Lat. JUVENAL. 
We are all eaſily taught to imitate that which 
is baſe and depraved.” To be virtuous requires 
an effort. Our nature, if inert or unaſſiſted, 
will ſlide towards depravity. 


Dolus an virtus quis in beſt reguirat? Lat. V1RG. 
« Who ſhall aſk of an enemy whether he 
ſucceeded by ſtratagem or by valour.” —Either 
mode is to. be adopted in cafes of avowed 
hoſtility. The only queſtion is, which is moſt 

likely to enſure ſucceſs? 


Domini pudet non ſervitutis. Lat. SEN HCA. am 
aſhamed of my maſter, and not of my ſervi- 


tude,” — There is no diſgrace in obeying thoſe 
who are worthy of command. 


Dos Pane, Fr.—“ The aſs's back.” —A military 
phraſe uſed to deſcribe a ſhelving ridge. 


Dos eft magna parentum virtus. Lat.“ The virtue 
of parents is in itſelf a great portion.” No in- 
heritance can be more valuable than that of a a 

fair fame tranſmitted from our anceſtors. 

f Dauæ 
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Doux yeux. Fr.“ Soft glances.” Faire les doux 
yeux to interchange tender looks. 


Droit d' aubaine. Fr.—“ The right of eſcheat.“ 
By this law, which expired with the French 
monarchy, the perſonal property of every fo- 
reigner dying within the king's dominions, eſ- 
cheated to the crown. 


Droit des gens. Fr.—“ The law of nations.” 
Ducimus autem . 

Hos quoque felices, qui ferre incommoda vitæ, 
Nec jactare jugum vitd didicere magiſtra. Lat. 
JuvENnAL. 
©« We are alſo to deem thoſe happy, who, from 
the experience of. life, have learned to bear its 
ills, and without deſcanting on their weight.” — 
That experience which leads to reſignation and 


compoſure, leads at the ſame time to compara- / 
tive happineſs. 


Du fort au foible, Fr.—“ From the ſtrong to 
the weak. —One with another. 


Dulce eft deſipere in loco. Lat. HoR.— Tt is pleaſant 
to play the fool in a proper place.“ There are 
ſeaſons when it is permitted that wiſdom may 


take the garb of frivolity, and without incurring 
any reproach. 


Dulce & decorum eſt pro patria mori. Lat. HoR.— 
elt is pleaſing and honorable to die for one's 
country.” —'This is an apothegm cited in all 
wars, and in all ages. But ſound philoſophy 
will confine its application to the ſingle cafe of 
our country's being attacked. It is certainly 
honorable to die in repelling ſuch an aggreſſion. 


Dum fpire ſpero. Lat.—“ Whilſt J breathe I hope.” 
Taken as their motto by the Iriſh Vifcounts 


DiILLOx. 
Dam vivimus vivamus. Lat.—“ Whilſt we live, 
let us live.” —We only live whilſt we enjoy 
| ife; 
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life ; let us therefore enjoy it as long as we 
can. | 


Duos qui ſequitur lepores neutrum capit. Lat. Prov. 
9 He who follows two hares 1s ſure to catch 
neither.” When the attention of a man is di- 
vided between many objects, he rarely attains 
any of them. He has, according to the Engliſh 
proverb, “ too many irons in the fire.“ 


| Durante bene placito. Lat —< During our good 
pleaſure.” —By this tenure the jug es of this 
country once held their ſeats, at the will of 
the ſovereign, They are now held more pro- 
perly, © Quamdiu ſe bene geſſerint—As long as 
they ſhall conduct themſelves well;“ that is to. 
fay, during life, unleſs a criminal charge ſhall be 
made and proved againſt them. 


Durante vita. Lat,—<«< During life.” -A clauſe in 
letters patent. 


Durate & voſmet rebus ſervate ſecundis. Lat. VIX G. 
„ Hold and preſerve yourſelves for better cir- 
cumſtances. “ The hope of better times is the 
ſtrongeſt argument which can be uſed to in- 
' ſpirit the drooping reſolution. l 
Durum ! ſed levius fit patientia | 
' Ruicguid corrigere eft N Lat. Hor Ack. 
&« It is harſh !|—But that which it is impoſſible 
to correct becomes more light by patience.” ?“ 
Durum telum naceſſitas. Lat. Prov.—< Neceſſity is 
an hard weapon.” It is dangerous to oppoſe 
thoſe whom neceſfity has driven to extremes. 
Dux femina facti. VIRG. Lat. © A woman was 
the leader of the deed.” — This is a quotation 
often uſed, becauſe it often happens that female. 
ſpirit takes the lead in the greateft enter- 
priſes. 


— 
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Ecce homo. Lat. “ Behold the man.” —The French 
ſay, II a Pair d'un ecce homo. — He is in a de- 
plorable condition. | 

E flamma cibum petere. Lat. TERENCE.—© To 
get one's bread out of the fire.” To obtain a 

ivelihood by the moſt deſperate means. 

Eheu! quam brevibus pereunt ingentia cauſis. Lat. 
CLAUDIAN.,—< Alas! by what Night means 
are great affairs brought to deſtruction.” — 
What great events are ſometimes brought about 
from little cauſes. 

Elegit. Law Lat.“ He has choſen.” —A judicial 
writ directed to the ſheriff, empowering him to 
ſeize for damages recovered. 

Enfant gait. Fr.—“ A ſpoiled child.“ 

Enfant trouvè. Fr.—“ A foundling.” 


Enfermer la loup dans la bergerie. Fr. Prov. 
« 'To ſhut up the wolf in the ſheep-fold.” —Me- 
taphorically, to patch up a diſeaſe. 


En flute. Fr.—“ A large veſſel is ſaid to be en 
flute when ſhe carries only her upper tier of - 
guns; her hold being filled with ſtores.” —She is 
then only a tranſport of greater force, 


En maſſe. Fr. In a body.” En foule,—<« In a 
. croud.” N | 
En plein jour. Fr.— In open day.“ 
Entre les deux wins, Fr.“ Between the two 
wines,” Neither abſolutely drunk or ſober. 
Entre nous. Fr.—< Between ourſelves.” 
Eodem collyrio mederi omnibus. Lat.— To cure all 


by the ſame falve.”—To play the quack, and 
vend a panacea for the cure of all diſorders. 


E ſe finxit velut araneus. Lat. He ſpun from 
 - himſelf like a ſpider.” He had nothing to depend 
on but his own reſources, 
Ele 
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Eſſe quam videri malim. Lat.“ I ſhould wiſh to 
be rather than to ſeem.” —I ſhould prefer to be 


in fact eſtimable, than merely to be regarded as 
ſuch by the world, | 


Eft-ne Dei ſedes niſi terra & pontus & aer | 
Et cœlum & virtus. Superos quod quarimus ultra 
Jupiter eft quodcunque vides quocungue moveris. 

Lat. Luc Ax. 
<« Is there any other ſeat of the Divinity than the 
heavens, the ſea, and air, the heavens and vir- 
tue; why do we ſeek the god beyond? He is what- 
ever you ſee; he is wherever you move.” — This 
paſſage is often quoted as containing a ſublime idea 


of the Deity, though falling from the pen of an 
heathen. 


Eft modus in rebus ſunt certi denique fines, 

Luos ultra citraque nequit conſiſtere rectum. 
| Lat. HoR ACE. 
There is a medium in all things. There are 
certain limits, beyond or at this fide of which, 
propriety cannot exiſt.” —'This is a very popu- 
lar quotation; it is uſed to illuſtrate the poſt- 
tion that every virtue conſiſts in the middle. 
Thus generoſity is the middle virtue, of which 


avarice and prodigality . conſtitute the two ex- 


cremes. 


Eſt quoddam prodire tenus fi non datur ultra. Lat. 
HoRACE.— “ It is ſomething to proceed thus 
far, if it is not permitted to go further.“ That 
induſtry is to be approved which advances in a 
certain degree, though it fails of its propoſed 
object. 
Eſurienti ne occurras. Lat. Do not encounter an 
hungry man.” —Riſque not a conteſt with deſpe- 
rate neceſſity. 3 


Et cetera. Lat ——< And the reſt,” 


Et genus & formam regina 3 donat. Lat. Ho- 


RACE. —“ All powerful money gives both birth 
and beauty.“ Et 


ET E T 


Et s & wirtus niſi cum re, vilior eſt alga. Lat. 
oRACE.—“ Both virtue and birth, unleſs 
ſuſtained by riches, are held more cheap than 
the ſea-weed.” — This and the preceding maxim, 
have equally been conſecrated by time and truth. 


Et genus & proavues, et que non fecimus ipſi 

Vix ea noſtra voco. Lat, JUYENAL. 

&« For birth and anceſtry, and what we have not 

ourſel ves atchieved, we can ſcarcely call our 
own.” — This is frequently employed as bein 

juſt ſatire on the pride of birth, when: not Fa 

tained by perſonal honor, | 


Et male tornatos incudi reddere _ Lat. Ho- 
RACE.—< And to return verſes which have 
been ill-formed to the anvil.”—This is the wiſe 
recommendation of this great poet. Modern 
writers in general are too indolent to have re- 
courſe to this ſpecies of forgery / 


Et mihi res non me rebus ſubmittere conor, Lat. Ho- 
RACE.— I endeavour to make circumſtances 
ſubmit to me, not to ſubmit myſelf to circum- 
ſtances.” —T his line deſcribes very ſtrongly a 
mind where firmneſs and vigour are united, 


i Et yue fibi quiſque timebat 
Unis in m Ela converſa tulere. 
Lat. VirGiIL, 
« And what each man feared for himſelf was 
eafily borne when it was turned to the deſtruc- 
tion of a fingle wretch !”—The circumſtance 
to which the poet alludes is this—one man out 
of an army was to be ſacrificed, the lot being 
drawn, each man chearfully ſubmitted to the de- 
ciſion which removed, his individual ben. 
ſions.— Such is human nature. 


Fa t qui nolunt occidere quenquam 
Poſe volunt. Lat. JuvENAL. 
Even thoſe who do not wiſh to kill a man, 
ze Willing to have that power.” — Such is the 
ſpirit 
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ſpirit of ambition in the human mind that even 
thoſe wiſh for an extreme controul over their 
equals, who are leaſt likely to abuſe the powers 
with which they are entruſted. 


Ex curia. Lat.“ Out of court.” 


Ex debito juſtitic. Lat.—“ From what is due to 
Juſtice. | 
Ex delicto. Lat. From the crime.” 


Exegi monumentum ære perennius. Lat HoR AcR.— 
« T have completed a monument more laſtin 
than braſs.” —'This phraſe is juſtly applied by 
the poet to his own works. It is now gene- 
rally uſed in an ironical ſenſe. 


Ex neceſſitate rei. Lat.“ From the neceſſity of 
the caſe.” —Ariſing from the urgency of cir- 
cumſtances. 


Ex nibilo nihil fit. Lat.—“ Nothing can come of 
nothing.“ 


Ex officio, Lat.“ By virtue of his office.“ —As 
matter of duty. | 


Ex parte. Lat.—< On one fide.” Ex parte—Evi- 
dence, that teſtimony which, as before a grand 
jury, is delivered in only on the fide of the pro- 


ſecution. 


Ex pede Herculem. Lat, —< Judge of the ſize of the 
ſtatue of Hercules by the foot.” Decide upon 
the whole from the ſpecimen which is furni- 


ſhed. 
Ex perto crede, Lat.—“ Believe one who has ex- 
perience to juſtify his opinion.” 
E xplorant adverſa viros. Perg. aspera dura 
Nititur ad laudem virtus interrita clius. 
Lat. SiLius IrALIcus. 
„ Adverſity tries men; but virtue ſtruggles 
after fame regardleſs of the adverſe heights.” — 
The firſt part of this quotation refers to an ax- 
10M which is univerſally admitted. 
4 Ex 
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Ex tempore. Lat. Out of hand—without delay, 


or lofs of time. 


F. 
Faber ſue fortune, Lat.— The architect of his 


own fortune. 


Facies non omnibus una, 
Non diverſa tamen, qualem debet eſſe ſororum. 
| at. Oviy. 
« The face was not the ſame with all. It is 
not however materially different ; the reſem- 
blance was ſuch as ſhould appear between ſiſters.” 
—— Theſe lines which were originally uſed to 
expreſs a family-likeneſs, are now employed 
to mark thoſe political circumftances, which 
from their ſimilitude beſpeak the ſame political 
parent. 
Facile omnes cum valemus rea conſilia 
Egrotis damus, — T'u ft hic ſis aliter ſentias. 
X Lat. TERENCE, 
« We can all, when we are well, give good 
counſe] to the ſick.— Were you in my place 
you would feel otherwiſe.” We think and 
fee} for others differently from what we ſhould 
do for ourſelves were we in a ſimilar ſituation, 


Facilis deſcenſus avernt. $3559 
Sed revocare gradum ſuperaſque evadere ad aura 
Hic labor hoc opus eft. Lat. ViRGI1L. 
„The deſcent into hell is eaſy, but to recal 
your ſteps, and re-aſcend to the upper ſkies 
torms the difficulty and the labour.“ The poet 
ſpeaks of the deſcent of Æneas into the infer- 
nal regions. In its general application, it means 
that it is much eaſier for a man to get into, than 


to extricate himſelf from any difficulty or 
danger. - hes 


Facinus quos inquinat aquat. Lat. Lucan. 
« Thoſe whom guilt ſtains it equals.” The ex- 
preſſion is nervous and happy, Nothing can be 


ſo 
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- Þo great a leveller as the mutual conſciouſneſs 
of criminality. | 
Fagon de parler. Fr.—A manner of ſpeaking.— Ce 


ma fagon de parler, —< It is the mode in which I 
chuſe to expreſs myſelf.” 


Fallit enim vitium ſpecie virtutis & umbra. 
Cum triſte fit habitu—vultu & veſte ſeverum. 

| Lat. JUVENAL. 
te Vice can deceive under the ſhape and ſhadow 
of Virtue, when fad and ſevere in its dreſs and 
countenance.” —Such is the garb and appear- 
ance which is generally worn by profound hy- 
pocriſy, 

Fallitur egregio quisquis ſub principe credit 
Servitium. Nunquam libertas gratior extat 
Quam ſub rege pio. | Lat. CLAUDIAN., 

That man is deceived who thinks it ſlavery 
to live under an excellent prince. Never did 
liberty appear in a more gracious form, than 
under a pious King.” — This once was poetic 
incenſe offered to an Emperor, It is now 


quoted as an axiom by the advocates for mo- 
narchy, | 


Fas eſt et ab hofte doceri. Lat.— It is fair to derive 
inſtruction even from an enemy.” —He who 
avoids the miſtakes of a foe, gains from thence 
the ſureſt advantage. 

Felicitas multos habet amicos. Lat.—<«< Happineſs has 


many friends.“ All men court the intercourſe 
of the proſperous. | 


Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum. Lat.— 
- « Happy are they who can learn prudence from 
the danger of others;”—As they do not purchaſe 
it by perſonal ſuffering. 
Felix qui nibil debet. Lat.—“ Happy is the man 
who owes nothing.” | 
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Felo de fe. Law Term.— A felon of himſelf,” — 
A perſon of ſound mind who voluntarily puts 
an end to his own exiſtence. 


Femme coverte. Fr. A covered or married wo- 
man.“ 


* fole. Fr. A ſpinſter a woman unmar- 
ri L 


Feſtina lente. Lat. Prov. Haſten ſlowly. Do 


not let impetuoſity bet into imprudence, 
This by a miſerable A & tukken as the motto 
of the On-sLow family. | 


Fete champetre. Fr.—“ A rural feaſt,” —An enter- 
tainment given in the open air. 
Fiat. Lat.— “ Let it be done.” -A word uſed to 
_ ſignify a peremptory and deciſive order. 
Fiat juſtitia raat cœlum. Lat.—* Let juſtice be 
done though the heavens ſhould fall.“ Though 
ruin ſhould enſue let juſtice take its courſe. 
Fiat lux. Lat Let there be light.” 
Pitz voluptatis cauſe fint proxima veris. 
Lat. HoRACE, 
« Let the feigned ſources of pleaſure be as near 
as poſſible to the true.“ This is a judicious ad- 
vice to poets.— In indulging the imaginations, 
let not the departure be too great from proba- 
bility. | | 
Fieri facias. Law Lat. —< Cauſe it to be done.“ 
A judicial writ addreſſed to the ſheriff, em- 
powering him to levy the amount of a debt or 
damages. 
Fille ae jvie. Fr. A daughter of pleaſure.” A 
Finis coronat opus. Lat, The end crowns the 
work. It is impoſſible to decide on the 
merits of an affair, until it is completely ter- 
minated. 2 


Flagrante 


* 
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Flagrante bella. Lat. W hilf the war is raging.” 
ring hoſtilities. | 
Flagranti delicto. Lat, In the commiſfion of the 
crime.“ -A perſon apprehended flagranti de- 
licto—- with full evidence of his guilt. | 
Fæcundi calices quem non fecere diſertum, Lat. 
« Whom has not the inſpiring bowl made elo- 
quent.” —Every man can converſe with fluency 
over his liquor. wy | | 
Fenum habet in cornu. Lat. Prov.“ He carries 
hay upon his horn,” He bears evident ſigns of 
madneſs. 
era & hac-olim meminiſſe juvabit 
Durate & rebus voſmet ſervate 7 
: Lat. VIRG. 
« Perhaps the remembrance of theſe events 
may prove a ſource of future pleaſure. Endure 
them therefore and reſerve yourſelves for more 
proſperous circumſtances.” A moſt powerful 
appeal to companions in adverſity. 
Forſan miſeros meliora ſe uentur, Lat. VIR II. 
« Perhaps a better — awaits on the afflicted.” 
A topic of conſolation ſimilar to the preceding. 
Fortes fortuna juvat. Lat. TERENCE. Fortune 
aſſiſts the bold. Vigorous enterprize is com- 
monly ſueceſsful. 


Fortuna opes auferre non animum poteſt. Lat. SE- 
NECA,—< Fortune can take away riches, but 
cannot deprive of mind.“ -A man of ftrong 
mind riſes ſuperior to all the viciffitudes of for- 


tune. 


Praiſes, Fr.—« Pointed ſtakes uſed in fortification.” 


Fronti nulla fides. Lat.—< There is no truſting to 


the countenance.” We cannot judge by appear- 
ances. 


D 2 Fug iende 
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Fugiends in media ſæpe ruitur fata. Lat. Livy. 
By flying men often meet the very fate which 
they wiſh to avoid.— Prudence is ſometimes de- 


feated by chance and produces the ſame conſe- 
quences with raſhneſs. 


Aungar vice cotis acutum 
Reddere que ferrum valeat exſors ipſa ſecandi. 
l wal 5% perform the office of a whet ſtone, 
which can make other things ſharp though it is 
itſelf incapable of cutting.” A didactic writer 
may inſtruct others to do that better, which he 
is himſelf wholly incapable of performing. 


Furor arma min rat. Lat. VIRG,— ec Their 
rage ſupplies them with weapons.” 


G. 


Gaitti de caur. Fr. Gaiety of heart.” —Sport- 
iveneſs. 

Gaudet tentamine virtus.— e Virtue rejoices in 

temptation.“ The motto of E. Dartmouth. 

Gaulois. Fr.“ Old French.” | 

Gens d'egliſe. Fr.—“ Churchmen.” 

— de Guerre, Fr.—“ Military men.“ 

—— de Condition. Fr.“ People of rank.” 

Gibier de potence. Fr —< Game for the gallows.” 
Anglice, Newgate Birds. 


Trab. orator, Gnothi ſeauton. Gr.—“ Know thyſelf.” 


A precept at once the moſt neceſſary and the 
moſt difficult. 


Goutte à goutte. Fr.—“ Drop by drop.” 


Greculus eſuriens ad cœlum juſſeris ibit. | 
Lat. JUVENAL. 
« A poor hungry Greek if you order him will 
even 0 to heaven; — That is will . a 
— PEE thing 
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thing the moſt difficult. This was the reproach 
of Imperial Rome to the natives of the Greek 

provinces who reſorted to that metropolis, It 
has latterly been applied to thoſe ſupple French- 
men who ſwarm in every capital, as in the 
following lines. 5 


« For every art a ſtarving Frenchman knows, 
« And bid him go to hell—to hell he goes.” 


Gratior ac pulchro veniens in corpore virtus. 

Lat. VIRCII. 
« Even virtue is more fair when it appears in a 
beautiful . perſon.” —Beauty lends a grace even 
to intrinſic worth. This correſponds in fome 
degree with the aphoriſm of Queen Elizabeth, 
ge that a good face is the beſt letter of recom- 
mendation.“ | 


Gratis, Lat,—« For nothing.” Free of coſt. 


Gratis diftum. Lat.—“ Said for nothing.“ -A tran- 
ſitory obſervation, which makes nothing to the 
argument, | 


Gravis ira regum ſemper. Lat. SENECA.—< Th 
m_ of kings is always ſevere.” — Thoſe who 
poſſeſs unlimited power are vindictive from 
habit, | 
Groffierite, Fr.“ Groflneſs,”-Rudeneſs in eon- 
verſation, | 88 


Gaudetque viam fecifſe ruind. Lat. Luc Ax .—“ He 
rejoices to have made his way by ruin.“ — This 
is the character given by the poet to Cæſar. It 
will equally ſuit any other ambitious deſpot 
who in the purſuit of his object is regardleſs 
of the havock which he may occaſion amongſt 


the human race. 
Guerre d mort. Fr. War *till death. 


Guerre d Poutrance, Fr. War to the uttermoſt.— 
Two phraſes which it is to be hoped poſterity 
. will 


GU HA 
will remember only as having diſgraced the 
cloſe of the 18th century. , | 
Gutta tavat lapidem non vi fed ſæpe cadendo. Lat. 
| Prov.,—< The drop hollows the ſtone not by its 
force but by the. frequency of its falling.” — 
That may be done "7 gradual effort, which is 


not to be accompliſhed by ſudden violence. 
"I. 


Hebeas corpus, Law Lat —* You may have the 
body.”—A writ by which a perſon confined 
may have his body and cauſe removed before a 
ſuperior jurisdiftion, 

Me nuge in ſeria dutint mala. Lat —< Theſe 
trifles will lead into ſerious miſchief.“ That 
which is conſidered as mere ſport, may have a 
ruinous tendency . 


Hac olim meminiſſe jevabit. Lat. VIX G.—“ It will 
be pleaſing to recollect theſe things hereafter.” — 
There is a melancholy pleaſure in the recollec- 
tion of paſt misfortunes. 

Hanc veniam petimus danusque viciſſim. Lat. Ho- 
RACE.—< We give this privilege and receive 

it in turn.” This line is applied and is parti- 
cularly applicable to authors who, as none of 
their works can attain perfection, ſhould be 

mutually indulgent. It is ſcarcely neceſſary to 
femark how much the reverſe of this prevails 
in practice | 


Hero. Fr. Hue and cry.” 
Had facile emergunt quorum virtutibus obſtat 
Res anguſta domi. Lat. JUVENAL. 


1 Thoſe riſe with difficulty whoſe virtues or 
talents are encumbered or depreſſed by poverty.” 
This is a maxim which cannot be rendered 


more clear dy any periphrafe. 


Haud 


Haud paſſibus quis. Lat. V1IRGIL,—* Not with 
equal ſteps.” — This which was uſed literally by 
the poet to mark the unequal paces with which 
Aneas and his infant ſon Fulus iſſued from 
burning Troy, is now 1 2 
to two men who purſue the ſame object, but 
with powers of attainment altogether different. 

Hauteur. Fr.—“ Height.” — rically uſed 
« Haughtineſs.“ 

Haut got. Fr.“ High flavour.“ —As in Veniſon 


&c. long kept. By the vulgar it is uſed to de- 
note an approach to putr 


Heic eft aut nuſquam quod guærimus. Lat, —< What 
we ſeek is either here or no where ;”—In our 
ſearch after happineſs we miſs the good which 
is immediately before us, and direct enquiries 
to that which either does not exiſt, or is unat- 
tainable. 

Heu] quam difficile eſt crimen non prodere vultu ? 
Lat. Ovip.—Alas! how difficult it is to prevent 

the countenance from betraying our guilt ? 

Heu ! totum triduum. Lat. TERENCE.—* What! 
Three whole days.“ Can you be abſent from 

r miſtreſs for ſuch a term ?—A ſatire on the 
impatience of lovers. 


Hic eft aut nuſquam quod querimus. Lat. 
See Heic eft. &c. 


Hic et ubigue. Lat. Here and there and every 


where.” —Uſed to mark a perpetual change of 
place. 


Ii murus abeneus eſto 
Ni conſcire ſibi nulla palleſcere culpa. 


| Lat. Hor Ack. 
Let this be thy brazen wall of defence, to be 
conſcious of no guilt, nor to turn pale on auy 
charge.“ Theſe often-quoted lines import in 

D 4 ſubſtance 
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- - ſubſtance—© That the conſciouſneſs of inno- 
cence forms our beſt ſecurity.” 


Hiera picra. Greek. The ſacred bitter.” A 


medicine well known. 


Hi motus animorum atque hec certamina tanta, 
Pulveris exigui jactu compreſſa quiescent. 
Lat. Vinoir, 
« Theſe movements of their ſouls and theſe vio- 
lent conteſts will ceaſe and be repreſſed only by 
._ throwing a little duſt,” — This is uſed by the 
poet when ſpeaking of a conflict between two 
ſwarms of bees.—It is applied in a different 
ſenſe to the conteſts of ambitious, where the 
moſt powerful are ſubdued by the emphatic 
operation of Duft to Duſt. c.“ 


Hinc ile lacryme. Lat. From hence proceed 
thoſe tears.”—T his is the ſecret or remote 


cauſe of the diſcontents which have been ex- 
preſſed. 


Hoc age. Lat. — Do or mind this.” 9 


without diſtraction to the object immediately 
before you. Yy 


Hoc erat in votis, Lat. HokAcE.—“ This was in 
my wiſhes.” —' This was the chief, or imme- 
diate object of my deſire. 


Hoc eſt vivere bis 


Vita poſſe priore frui. Lat.—< It is to live 
twice when you can enjoy the recollection of 
your former life,” 


When years no more of 1 * life retain, 

< Ts youth renewed to laugh them v'er again.“ 
Hoc fonte derivata clades 

In patriam, populumgue fluxit. Lat. Hox AcR.— 
| From this ſource has the deſtruction 
| 1 which has o'erwhelmed the country 
and the people,” TO to mark the perſon who 
has 
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has originated or the circumſtance which has 
occaſioned any great political miſchief, 


Hodie mihi cras tibi. Lat,—* To-day to me, to- 
morrow it belongs to you. -A phraſe very 
happily deſcriptive of the viciſſitude of human 


Alrs. 


Homo homini lupus. Lat © Man is a wolf to 
man.” — IT he human race have been preying on 
each other, ever ſince the creation. — 

Homo ſum, & humani a me nil alienum puto. Lat. 
IERENCE.—“ I am a man, and nothing which 
relates to man can be foreign to my boſom.— 
This is the ſtrong phraſe of a philanthropiſt, 
which, it is to be feared, is leſs frequently felt 

than it is quoted. * 

Honeſta quedam ſcelera ſucceſſus facit. Lat. SEN E- 
CA.—< Succeſs makes ſome ſpecies of wick 
edneſs appear honourable.” This cannot be 
better illuſtrated than by the Engliſh epigram. 


« Treaſon does never proſper, what's the reaſon? 
„That if it proſpers none dare call it treaſon.” 


Honi ſoit qui mal y 75 Old French.—“ Evil be 
to him that evil thinks.“ — The motto of the 
kings of Great Britain. 


Honor virtutis premium. Lat.—< Honour is the 
reward of virtue.“ This is an adage now rare- 
ly verified, It forms the motto of Lord Bos- 
TON. | 4% 
Hotel Dieu. Fr.—“ The houſe of God,” -A com- 
mon name in France for an hoſpital. . 
Humanum eſt errare. Lat.“ It is the lot of huma- 
nity to err,” — This phraſe was happily ſeized 
by a poet when he at the ſame time availed 
himſelf of the contraſt, 


To err is human, to forgive divine.” 


- 


1 
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idem. hid. Lat. In the fame place. A note of 
reference. 


Thit es quo vis, gui zonam perdidit. Lat. HORACE, 

« He will go where you will who has loft his 

purſe.” Poverty incites men to the moſt deſpe- 
rate ations. 


Idem uelle & idem nolle 
Za demum firma amicitia e 2 Lat. 
© To wiſh for and reject things with ſimilar 
feelings is the only foundation of triendſhup.” — 
True friendſhip can only ſpring from perfect 
ſympathy. 

Idoneus homo. . « A fit man.“ —A man of 

Ignoramut. Lat. We are ignorant.” — This is 
the phraſe of a rand 3 jury when they ſee no 
cauſe why the priſoner or defendant ſhould be 
put upon his trial. The phraſe is plural, but 
is alſo uſed to denote a man who ſhews a ſingu- 
lar want of information. 


Iguorantia non excuſat legem. Law Lat.“ The 
. Ignorance of the individual does not prevent the 
eration of the law.” —Every man in theſe 
kingdoms is ſubject to the penalty of laws which 
have never been duly promulyated, 
Il conduit bien fa barque. French Proverb,—# He 
ſteers his boat well.“ He knows how to make 
his way through the world. 


Il eft comme Poſeau fur la branche. Fr. Proverb. 
« He is like the bird on the branch,” — His diſ- 
poſition is too wavering. 


N faut attenare le boiteux. French Proverb, It 
is neceſſary to wait for the lame man,” — This 
news is doubtful, we muſt wait for the truth 
which comes balting! y behind, 


Tliacos 
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Tliacos intra muros peccatur & extra. Lat.—< The 
ſin both within and without the walls of Troy.“ 
— There are faults to be found on both ſides. 


Ille crucem ſceleris tulit, bis diadema. Lat. Juve- 
NAL.—*< One man meets an infamous puniſh- 
ment for that crime, which confers a diadem 
upon another.” One murderer for inſtance 


aſcends a throne, whilſt another mounts a ſcaf- 
fold, 


Ille fuit vite Mario modus, omnia paſſo 
Due pejor fortuna pott; omnibus 4 
Due melior, at. Lucan. 
« Such was the complexion of the life of Ma- 
rius, that he had ſuffered the worſt inflictions of 
Fortune, and enjoyed her choiceſt bleſſings.” — 
He had led that life of viciſſitude which alone 
can prepare a man. equally to meet proſperity or 
adverſity. 
Ille igitur nunquam direxit brachia contra 
 Torrentem, nec civis erat qui libera paſſet 
Verba animi proferre & vitam impendere vero. 
Lat. JuvE NAIL. 
« He never was that citizen who would attempt 
to ſwim againſt the torrent, Who would freely 
deliver his opinion and devote his life for the 
truth.“ — This is an admirable deſcription, 
though in negative terms, of the qualities of a 
good patriot. | 
I ta pas invents la poudre, Fr. Prov.— He was 
not the imyentor of gun-powder.“ —He is no 
conjurer. 
Il wa ni bouche ni eperon. Fr. Prov.—“ He has 


neither mouth nor ſpur.” He has neither wit 
not courage. 


1. = _ que d' appetit. Fr. Prov.—“ Hunger is 
t 


{ ſauce.” 
Ine fait ſur quel pi? danſer. Fr. Prov. —“ He 
| | knows 
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knows not on which leg to dance He is at 
his wit's ends. 


Il ſent de Fagot. Fr. Prov. He ſmells of the 
 faggot”'—which is to burn him as an heretic. + 


I volto ſciolto, i penſieri ſtretti. Ital. Prov.“ The 
countenance open, but the thoughts ſtrictly 
confined.“— This is the difficult maxim ſo 
ſtrongly recommended by Lord CHEST ER“ 
FIELD. It is certain that the man who can aſ- 
ſume an apparent frankneſs, and keep his opi- 
nion at the ſame time in ſullen reſerve is fit for 
2 politician, —or any thing elſe. 

Il y a anguille fous roche. Fr. Prov. There is an 


eel under the rock.” There is a myſtery in the 
affair, | | 


y a encore de guci glaner. Fr. Prov. — c There is 
1 yet to be gleaned.” — The ſubject is 
not wholly exhauſted, 


Imperium in imperio. Lat,—< A government exiſt- 

ing in another government.” An eſtabliſhment 
exiſting under, but wholly independent of a ſu- 
perior eſtabliſhment.—An arrangement where 

the claſhing intereſts muſt inevitably lead to 
confuſion, | | 


Improbis aliena virtus ſemper formidoloſa eſt. Lat. 
DSALLUST.—< Te Lee 5 — of 
other men is ever formidable.“ They dread 
that which lowers them by compariſon, and hate 
the excellence to which they cannot aſpire. 
Impromptu. —“ In readineſsꝰ -A witticiſm made 
out of hand. | | . 


In cauſa facili, quemvis licet efſe diſertum. 
As Lat. Ov1p. 
In an eaſy cauſe, any man may be eloquent.“ 
The moſt indifferent orator may aſſume a 
triumphant air when he occupies © the *vantage 
ground.“ 1 0 ; A a ' 
8 In- 
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annuann— 71.1 mus per ignes | 8 
Sup poſitos cineri doloſo Lat. Horace. 
« We tread on fires which are merely covered 
by deceitful aſhes.” We have ſubdued the ob- 
vious, but not the lurking danger. 8 


Incidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim. Lat. 
Prov.—“ He falls into Scylla in ſtruggling to 
eſcape Charybdis.— The one was a rock and 
the other a whirlpool in the fea which divides 
Italy from Sicily. When endeavouring to avoid 


one danger or miſtake we too frequently fall into 
another. 


In commendam,—T his phraſe of modern Latin is 
uſed to denote a perſon © commended” or recom- 
mended to the care of a living whilſt the church 
is vacant. It is uſed by a fiction to permit a biſhop 
to retain the profits of a living within his own 
dioceſe, 


In curia. Lat.—* In the court.” 


Ineſt ſua gratia parvis. Lat. Even little things 
have their peculiar grace.” | 


In flagranti delicto. Lat.—“ In the apparent guilt.“ 
Taken in the very commiſſion of the crime. 


Ingens telum ans. Lat. SEN ECA. Neceſſity 
is a powerful weapon. — To provoke a needy 
man 1s to encounter with deſperation. | 


Ingenuas didiciſſe fideliter artes . 

Emallit mares, nec ſinit eſſe feros. Lat. Ovid. 
To have ſtudied carefully the liberal arts is the 
ſureſt mode of refining the groſſneſs, and ſubdu- 
ing the harſhneſs of the human mind. 


In hoc ſigno vinces, Lat.—“ In this 17 thou ſhalt 
conquer.“ — This was the motto aſſumed by the 


emperor CoNnSTANTINE after having ſeen a 


Croſs in the air which he conſidered as the pfeſage 
of victory, be 


* 
Inigua 
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Inigua nunguam regna perpetua manent. Lat. Szs 
NECA.—* Authority founded on, or maintained 
by injuſtice, is never of long duration.” — T his is 
one of the maxims which Seneca would retract 
were he to revive in the eighteenth century. 


In medias res. Lat. HoR AE. Into the midſt of 
things.” —Spoken generally of an author who 
ruſhes abruptly and without preparation into his 

Inopem copia fecit. Lat. *His plenty made him poor.“ 
—His W of ideas retarded and embar- 
raſſed his language. 

In pace leones in prœlio cervi.— In peace they are 


lions, in the battle deer.” —They are bluſterers 
and cowards. | 


In perpetuam rei memoriam. Lat.“ To perpetuate 
the memory of the thing.” —An inſcription 
generally found upon pillars, &c. raiſed to com- 
memorate any particular incident. 


In pertuſum ingerimus difta dolium. Lat. PI Aurus. 
— We fling our ſayings into a caſk bored 


through.” Our advice is wholly thrown away 
in that quarter. 


In petto. Ital.—Kept back. Held in reſerve. 
In propria perſona. Lat.—< In his own perſon.” — 


perſonal attendance, 
Tnguinat egregios adjundta ſuperbia mores. Latin. 
LAUDIAN.—“ The beſt manners are ſtained 
by the addition of pride.” —Even virtue itſelf is 
diſguſting in a ſevere and haughty garb. 
Inſanire 2 certo ratione modogue. Lat. HoRACE, 
e appears to be mad according to a certain 


mode and manner. He has much method in his 
_ madneſs. | 


In ſe magna ruunt. Lat. Luc Ax.—“ Great things 
are apt to ruſh againſt each other. Two great 
4 powers 


— 
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powers are naturally inclined to jealouſy and 


from thence to hoſtilities. : | 

In tenui labor ſed tenuis non gloria. Lat, The la- 
bour was beſtowed on a fmall object, but the 
fame of the atchievement was not the leſs,” — 

Jo do little things well, is in ſome caſes highly 
honourable. 

Inter arma leges ſilent. Lat,—« The laws are ſilent 
in the midſt of arms.” During the violence of 
hoſtility but little attention is paid to the pre- 
cepts of juſtice, 


Interdum lacryme pondera vocis habent. Lat. Ovid. 
—<« Tears are ſometimes equal in weight to 
words“ — The poet 9 have ſaid that they 


are in general of more effect. 


Interdum populus recte videt. Lat.“ The people 

ſometimes ſee aright,” — They are occaſionally 

deceived and miſled ; but they as often can judge, 
and with found diſcretion. 


Inter nos. Lat.“ Between ourſelves.” 
In terrorem, Lat.—“ In terror.” —As a warning. 
Intra fortunam quiſque debet manere ſuam. 


Lat. Ovip. 
« Every man ſhould confine himſelf within the 
bounds of his own fortune.” 


In tranſitu. Lat, —< On the paſſage.” —Goods 7: 
tranſitu are goods conſigned by one perſon to 
another, and which have not yet reached the 
conſignee. | 


Intus & in cute nevi hominem. Lat. PerRsIus.— I 
know the man internally and externally.” —L 
have a thorough knowledge of his character. 


In vino veritas. Lat. — There is truth in wine.— 
It extracts ſecrets from the referved, and puts 
the habitual liar off his guard. 2 
1 
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In vitium ducet tulpæ fuga. Lat. Hox Acx.—Fhe 
avoiding of one fault ſometimes leads into 
another.” Thus averſion from prodigality may 
gradually lead into avarice.— 


Ipſe dixit. Lat. —< He faid it himſelf.” —On his 
ipſe dixit—on his fole aſſertion. 


Tpſo facto. Lat —< In the fact itſelf.” - By the 
fact when it ſhall appear. | | 

Ipfo jure. Lat. —< By the law itſelf,” —By the 
law when it ſhall be pronounced. 

tra furor brevis et. Lat.—“ Anger is a ſhort mad- 


neſs.” —A]l the miſchiefs of madneſs may be 
produced by a momentary paſſion. | 


Ira que tegitur nocet; 
Profeſſa perdunt oaia vindictæ locum. | 
15 Lat. SENECA. 
, © Concealed reſentment alone is dangerous.” — 
Hatred, when declared, loſes its opportunity 
of revenge.” 1 


— 
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| Fatitatis, Lat.— A boaſting.” —JaQitation of 
marriage is cognizable in the eccleſiaſtical court. 
Jejunus raro ſtomachus vulgaria temnit. Lat. Ho- 
RACE. —“ The hungry ſtomach ſeldom deſpiſes 
vulgar fare,” —Or, as it may be differently 
tranſlated, « The ſtomach which is ſeldom 
hungry, holds vulgar fare in contempt.” 
Jeu @eſprit. Fr,—< A play of wit.” —A witticiſm. 
- Feu de main, jeu de vilain. Fr.—Praftical tricks be- 
long only to the loweſt claſſes. No gentleman 
ſhould deal in Bears play. | 
Jeu de mots. Fr.—“ A play on words. 
Jeu de theatre. Fr. —Stage- trick, attitude, &c. 


Foco di mano, joce villano. Prov. Ital.— This is pre- 
| | ; cilely 


eiſely in its meaning ſimilar to the French 
proverb quoted above.—** Jeu de main.” &c. 

Fucunda atque idonea dicere vitæ. Lat. HORACE. 
« To deſcribe whatever is pleaſant and proper 


in life.” —This line well deſcribes the duty of 
the didactic poet. | 


Jucundi adti labores, Lat. CickRO.— The labours 


and difficulties through which we have paſſed 
are pleaſing to the recollection. 10 


Fudex damnatur cum nocens abſolvitur. Lat. The 

Judge is found guilty when a criminal is ac- 
quitted.” — This is to be underſtood as applying 
only where prejudice or corruption has dictated 
the ſentence, | 


Fudicium parium aut leges terre. Lat.—* The 
e of our peers or the law of the land.“ 
t is only by theſe according to magna charta 
that an Engliſhman can be condemned.,-— This 
quotation from the Great Charter was adopted 

as his motto by the firſt Lord Campen. 


Judicium Dei. Lat.“ The judgment of God.“ 
This was the name given by our anceſtors to 
the ordeal, i. e. walking blindfold over red- 
hot plough-ſnares, &c. which has been long 
ſince diſuſed. : 


Jugulare mortuos. Lat. To ſtab the dead.” To 
exerciſe ſuperfluous cruelty, *« | 
Jure divino. Lat. —< By divine Law.“ — This is 
the tenure by which, according to the high flying 
tories, the kings of Great Britain hold their 
crowns-in defiance of the will of the people. 

Jus civile. Lat.“ The Civil Law.“ The Law of 
many European nations, and of ſome of our 
courts, particularly the Eccleſiaſtical, founded 
on the Code of JUsTINIAN. 

Jus gentium. Lat, —“ The Law of nations.” 


F. ; Fus 


* 
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Jus ſummum ſepe ſumma eſt malitia. Lat.—Law 
enforced to ſtriftneſs fometimes becomes the 
ſevereſt injuſtice. | 
Juſtum & tenacem propeſiti virum. 
Mon civium arder prava jubentium 
Non vultus inſtantis tyranni | 
Mente quatit ſolidd. | Lat. HoRaAce, 
« The man who is juſt and firm to his purpoſe 
will not be ſhaken from his fixed reſolution, 
either by the miſ-direCting: ardor of his fellow 
citizens or by the threats of an imperious ty- 
rant.“ This paſlage is often and properly quo- 
ted. —It offers the fineſt picture of a ſtateſman 
whoſe calmneſs and perſeverance can equally 
reſiſt the exceſſes of popular tumult, and the 
menaces of an arbitrary ſovereign. 


Juvenile vitium regere non poſſe impetum. Lat. SE- 
- NECA,—* It is the fault of youth that it cannot 
govern its own violence,” —It either *knows 
not, or will not conſider where the danger hes. 


L 


Labitur & labetur omne volubilis æuum. Lat. Ho- 
RACE.—“ The ſtream ſtill flows, and will con- 
tinue to flow for every age.“ 


Labor omnia vincit. Lat. Labor conquers ney 
ting.“ — There are few difficulties which will 
not yield to perſeverance. 


La faim chaſſe le loup du bois. Fr. Prov.“ Famine 
drives the wolf from the wood.” According 
to the Engliſh Proverb—Hunger breaks through 

. ftone walls. | 

th. rt fachemine. Fr.— The buſineſs is going 

r 5 | 

L' Amour ſoumet la terre, aſſujettit les cieux, 

Les ras. font d ſes pieds—il gouverne les dieux. 
| . Fr. CORNEILLE, 
Love rules o'er the earth and controuls the 
heavens— kings are at his feet, and gods are his 
ſubjects.” 


L A LE 


ſubjects.“— This extravagant flight, as it m.: 
be ſuppoſed, is ſeldom quoted but in the way 6 
ridicule. FF 
Language des halles, Fr.—* The language of the 
Markets.” —Billingfcate. 353 
L' Art de vaincre eſt celui de mepriſer la mort. 
Fr. M. de SivRy.—* The art of conquering 
is that of deſpiſing death.” This ſtern maxim, 
ſo worthy the old republic of Rome, had, its ori- 
gin previous to the eſtabliſhment of the new 
republic of France.—It has been however evi- 
dently in the contemplation of the new repub- 
licans. 2 8 
Latitat. Law Lat.—“ He lurks.”—A writ of 
ſummons iſſuing from the King's Bench, which 
by a fiction ſtates the defendant to be in a ſtate 
of concealment, F | 
Laudari a viro laudato. Lat. To be praiſed by 
a man, himſelf deſerving of praiſe.” — This is 
certainly the moſt valuable ſpecies -of commen- 
Laudato ingentia rura-exiguum colito. Lat. Ho- 
RACE.—“ Beſtow your praiſe upon large do- 
mains but your preference on a ſmall eſtate.” — 
The latter to a contented mind is likely to pro- 
duce the greater ſhare of happineſs. 


Laus Deo. Lat.—< Praiſe be to God.“ dad 
Le beau monde. Fr. — The gay or faſhionable world. 


Le deſſous de cartes. Fr. The lower fide of the 
cards.“ I eſt au deſſous des carte he ſees the 
faces of the cards, He is in the ſecret. 

Les cartes ſont brouilles. Fr.—“ The cards are mix- 
ed.” — There is a violent miſunderſtanding, 

Le diable eſt aux vaches. Fr, The devil is in 
the cows.” — There is the devil to pay. 
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| Le e grand euvre. Fr.—< The great work.” — That 
is the philoſophets ſtone. 


Te. jeu wen vaut pas la chandelle. Fr. Prov. —“ The 
game is not worth the candles.” —The ob- 


ject which you aim at 1s not worthy of your 
Expence or labor 


Le mieux «ſt re * bien. Fr.—“ The beſt is 
the enemy of well.” —We ſhould not be content 


with ſucceeding in a certain degree, whilſt a 
farther ſucceſs 1s attainable. 


Le moineau en la ain vaut mieux que Poe 455 i vole. 
Fr. Proverb.— A ſparrow in the hand is bet- 
ter than a gooſe on the wing.” —A bird in the 

- | hand, c. 

Le my denigme. Fr.—< The word of the enig- 

The key of the myſtery. 

1 focietas, Lat.—“ A lion's company.“ 

| That dangerous ſociety where the little are 

_ devoured by their emulation of the great. 

L'empire des lettres. Fr.— The republic of letters. 

Le Rai ie vent, Fr.—“ The King wills it.“ 

Le Roi Paviſera. Fr.—“ The King will conſider.” 

Theſe are phraſes derived from the Normans, 
by which the King either A. his ſanction to 
an act, or poſtpones his aſſent The latter is 
diſuſed in ptactice. 

* ſage entend un demi mot. Fr.—“ The ſenſible 

man underſtands half a word.” —A word to the 

wiſe. 


Le r aire.) Er The knowledge how t to 
* — ſubtlety. 


Le F. avoir vivre. Fr. The knowledge 15 to 
live.“ —An acquaintance with life and manners. 


Les doux yeux. Fr Soft or amorous glances.” 


Les 
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Les eaux font baſſes chex lui. Fr. — The waters 
are low with him,” His reſources are exhauſted, 


Les fous font des feſtins, & les ſages les mangent: 
2 — — Leos make al and * —.— 
pots them,” 
Les muy ailles 1 0 * Fr.— Walls have 
cars.“ — Be cautious how you ſpeak. 


Le vent du bureau eſt bon. Fr. —< The official nd 
is good.” Things take a favourable turn. 
Leve fit quod bene fertur onus. Lat. OvIn.—“ That 
load becomes light which is chearfully: borne.” 
If the ſpirits are buoyant they diminiſh in a 

great degree the weight of ſuffering. 


Levis eſt dolor qui capere confilium pateſt. Lat SENE- 
cA.—“ That grief is light w ich can take 
counſel.— On exceffive grief all een is 


thrown away. 


Levius otet timere qui propius timet. Lat P NECA. 
e fears leſs who fears more nearly.” Our 


apprehenſions in general diminiſh with the ap- 
proach of the object. 
Lex terre, Lat.—“ The Law of the Land.“ 
Taken generally in contradiction to the Civil 
Law, or Code of JusTINIAN.. 
Liberves & natale ſolum. Lat.“ Liberty abs my 
native ſoil.“— This was the motto which when 
aſſumed by a new made-Iriſh Peer gave birth to 
the rhyming hemiſtick of SwirT. 
« Fine words, I wonder where he ſtole * em. 


Litera ſcripta manet. Lat.— “ The written letter 

remains.“ Words may paſs away and be for- 
gotten, but that which is committed to writing 
will remain as evidence. 

Littus ama, altum alii teneant. Lat. VIRG.—“ Do 

you keep cloſe to the ſhore, let others venture 

* ee 29 By wes, 3 
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on the deep.” Conſult your own ſafety * 
let others indulge in the _ of adventure, - 


Locum'tenens.'Lat.—*< One who holds the place of 
another.. A Deputy; A Subſtitute. 


Locus ſigilli. Lat.—“ The place of the ſeal.” — 
Denoted by L. 8. on all diplomatic papers. 


Tucri Bonus odor ex re qualibet. Lat.—< The ſmell 
of gain is good, fiom what ever it proceeds.“ 
This was the anſwer of VESPASsLIAN to his 
ſon when the latter reproached him with dave 
ing laid a tax on urine. 


En. a non lucendo. Lat.— The word, „Lanes 
a grove, is derived from,“ Lucere,” to Paine, 
- + becauſe the rays of the ſun are ſuppoſed rarely 
to penetrate through its foliage. The phraſe 
zs generally uſed to mark an abſurd or Ane 
etymology. | 
Lugete Veneres Gupidines qu Lat. Hom. _ Weep 
all ye. Venus's and enk all ye 
Loves and Graces. This quotation is 97 — 
rally uſed in an ironical ſenſeQ. 


Lupus pilum mutat non mentem. Lat. Prov.“ The 
wolf changes his coat but not his diſpoſition.” — 
No change of appearance can alter that, which is 
MEE perverſe. . \ is 


1 


A inter 25 AY Lat, Soars! —<« Poor 
in the midſt of the greateſt wealth,” et * juſt 
deſcription of a rich Mifer.' | 


Aae le &roit. Fr. A Maintain the Right,”— *.— 
The motto of Lord CHAN DOs. 


Aaiſon de ville. Fr — The N ” —The 
place where municipal juſtice is diſtributed. 


Maitre des hautes euvres. Fr. — The maſter of 


the high works, » he hangman. 
Maitre 
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Maitre de baſſes æuvres. Fr.—“ The maſter of the 
low works.” — The nightman. 81 170 
Male parta male dilabuntur. Lat. PLAUTUS.— 
« Things ill-acquired are as badly expended.” 
What's got over the Devil's back, &c. 
Malo mori quam frdari. Lat.—“ I had rather die 
than be debaſed.” — The motto of the Iriſh Earl 
of ATHLONE, : e 
Malum in ſe. Lat —< A thing evil in itſelf.“ — 
Malum prohibitum.—“ A thing evil. becauſe 
forbidden.“ To illuſtrate the legal diſtinction 
between thoſe two ſpecies of evil, it is only ne- 
ceſſary to obferve that murder is “ an evil in 
itſelf,” — The exportation of wool, commonly 
called “ owling,” was not puniſhable as an evil 
until it was prohibited by the law. _ 
Malum vas non frangitur. Lat. Prev. A bad 
. veſſel is ſeldom broken.” — Things which are 
held moſt cheaply are in general the moſt ſe- 
cured from danger. | * 
Mandamus, Law Lat.—“ We order.” —A. prero- 
gative writ iſſuing to command the execution of 
„ = - ding 2 2 
—Alanet alta mente repoſitum. Lat. VIX G11..— 
It remains deeply fixed in the mind.” —This 
phraſe, by which the poet deſcribes the invete- 
rate reſentment of Juno, is now frequently uſed 
to denote a long emboſomed ſenſe of injury. 
Manus hec inimica tyrannis. Lat. — “ This hand is 
hoſtile to tyrants.” —The motto of Lord Ca- 
 RYSFORT, | | h k 
Marque du bon coin. Fr.—“ Marked with a good 
ſtamp.” —Poſlefled of many good qualities. 


Mars gravion ſub pace latet. Lat. CLAUDIAN.— 
* A ſeverer war lyrks under the ſhew of peace.” 
Mater familias, Lat.— The mother of a family. 


E 4 Materiam 


- Materiam ſuperabat opus. Lat. OvID.—“ The 
workmanſhip ſurpaſſed the materials.” — This is 

— applied either to great genius employed on a 

9775 ſubject, or to that mechanical ingenuity 
w 


ich when employed upon, can heighten the 
value of the moſt precious materials, 


Mature s. fenex. Lat. May you early prove 
"an i ul. Nay you learn the wiſdom of 
age long before you are depreſſed by its infir- 
— N | 8 ö 
Mauvaiſe bonte. Fr.—< Falſe ſhame.” —Exceſlive 
baſhfulnefs or timidity. 


Medio tutiſſimus ibis. Lat, HoR AcR.—“ You will 
advance moſt ſafely in the middle.” To con- 
. fult your ſafety, you ſhould through life avoid 
all extremes, 21 
A Aediocribus efſe poetis 0 N 
Mon Di, non honunes, non conceſſere calumne. 
Lat, HoRACE, 
« Mediocrity is not allowed to poets, either 
by the gods, or men, or the pillars which ſuſ- 
. tain the bookſellers ſhops.” —By this whimſi- 
cal periphraſe the poet means ſimply to ſay, 
that Mediocrity, which in others purſuits is reſ- 
pectable, in that of poetry is generally diſre- 
garded. | 
Aeglio z un megro accordo, che un graſſa ſentenza. 
rov. Ital.—< A lean aſſent is better than a 
fat ſentence.” — A ſimple grant of the favour 
requeſted is better than an eloquent refuſal. ' 
Meminerunt omnia amantes. Lat. Ovin,-< Lovers 
remember every thing.” —Nothing eſcapes their 
view or recollection. | 
Memorabilia. Lat. —< Things to be remembered,” 
Matters deſerving of record. 4 
Mr a0 bn. Gr. Menin acide tbea.—“ Sing ger. 


oo — 


deſs the anger,” — The firſt words of Homer's 
Iliad, which are ſometimes quoted to ridicule 
the affectation of ſcholarſhip, 


Mens ſana in corpore ſano. Lat. HoxAcR.— A 
ſound mind in an healthful body.“ 


Mens ſibi conſcia recti. Lat. Hox Ac R.“ A mind 

which is conſcious to itſelf of rectitude. The 
beſt ſupport under ſuffermg, and the beſt armour 
againſt calumny. | : 

Meo ſum pauper in ere. Lat. Hor AR. — 4 I am 
poor, but only in debt to myſelf.” —If I have 
abridged my own comforts my conſolation is 
that 1 owe nothing to others. 


Meum & tuum. Lat.—““ Mine and yours.” —It is 
a 22 of meum & tuum— The diſpute is 

reſpecting the diſtinct rights of property. 

Meus mibi, ſuus cuigue carus, Lat. PLAUTUS.— 
Mine 1s dear to me, and is to every man.” — 


Every one has his own prepoſſeſſions and predi- 
lections. 


n ern 
courſe of conduct. 


Minus in parves fortuna furit 

| N. ferit leviora Deus. Lat. SENECA. 
* 'The rage of fortune is lefs directed againſt 
the humble, and Providence ſtrikes more lightly 
on the low.” — Thoſe of humble condition are 
exempt from the violent reverſes which fre- 
quently afflict their ſuperiors, FLOTS 
Minuti | 

Semper & infirmi eſt animi exiguique voluptas 

Ultio, | 5 be ar. 
“ Revenge is always the pleaſure of a littls 
weak and narrow mind.“ No man of an en- 
larged mind indulges in ſo dark a paſſion. 

Minutie, Lat.—“ T rifles.“ To enter into mi- 

9 N nutia 
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1 nutiæ To diſcuſs the moſt minute and trifling 
parts of the buſineſs. * 

Alirabile diflu. Lat. Wonderful to tell.“ 

Airum. Lat. —< Wonderful.” 


Hittimus. Law Lat.“ We ſend,” The writ by 


which a Magiſtrate commits an offender to pri- 
od... * | 1 


Modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis, Lat. Horace, 
He now places me at Thebes and now at 
Athens.” This is uſed as a compliment to a 
great dramatic poet who can change his ſcene, 
and loſe ſight of the unities of time and place, 
without diminiſhing the intereſt which he has 
once excited. | - 


Aollia tempora fandi, Lat. HoRace.—< The fa- 
vourable occafions for ſpeaking.” —'Theſe the 
poet intimates are to be ſought with great men. 
The requeſt may ſucceed at one time which at 
another may be conſidered as an importunity. 


Momento mare vertitur, 
Eodem die ubi luſerunt, navigia ſorbentur. 
Lat. JuvENAL, 
« In a moment the ſea is convulſed, and oy 
the fame day * veſſels are ſwallowed up where 
they lately ſported on the wave.” — This is not 
confined in its application to the perils of the 
ſea.—It is equally applicable to the general 


* 


viciſſitude of human affairs. | 5 
Monſtrum horrendum, ipforme, ingens, cui lumen 
ademptum. | Lat. VikG, 


„ An horrid monſter; groſs and ſhapeleſs, and 
who had . loſt his ſight.” — This is the deſcrip- 
tion given by Virgil of the Giant PoLyYPHE=- 
MUS when. his one eye had been bored out by 
Ulyſſes. —It is ſometimes applied to an abſurd 
propoſition conceived in preſumption and brought 
forth by ignorance, | 4h: 


Mort 
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— {1 75 ſola. atetur, L | 2 
. int hominum corpuſcula. 
Lat. JUVENAL. 
« Death alone confeſſes how weak and feeble is 
the body of man.” —It reſts with death, to ſhew 
the weakneſs of ambition and the inanity of 
pride. 


Mors ultima linea rerum eft, Lat. HoRACE.— 
„Death is the laſt boundary of human affairs.“ 
The ſpeculations of wealth and ambition are. 
all bounded by the grave. 


4 . leoni & lepores inſultant. 1 « Even 
hares can inſult a dead lion. The mightieſt of 
the dead may be inſulted by the W of 
the living. 


Mot du guet. Fr—< A wa 5 
Mot, @ uſage. Fr,—« Words of uſage.” '—Phraſes 


in common uſe. 


Movet cornicula riſum 
Furtivis nudata coloribus. Lat. Horace? 
« The crow, when ſtript of her borrowed 
plumes, provokes our laughter.” No object is 
more ridiculons than the plagiariſt, when de- 
prived of his ſtolen ornaments. 


Multa cadunt inter calicem ſupremague labra. 
Lat. LABERIUS, 
6 2 things fall between the cup and the 
lip.” —Difappointment will interfere between 
us and our neareſt expectations. - 


Multa docet Jfumes. Lat. Proverb.—< Hunger 
teaches many things.“ —Neceſlity i is the mother 
of invention. 


Multi te oderint, fi reipſuin ames. Lat. Many 


will hate you, if you love yourſelf. —Self-love 
when ſtrongly manifeſted is of all things the 


| moſt ven of 
Multis 


132A 
A Multis ille bonis flebilis occidet.. * 


— 


Nullt febilior quam midi. | HonAte; 
He died lamented by many — men, but 


 by2 none more mourned than by me.” 


Mullos ingratos invenimus, plures facimus. Lat. — 
We find many ungrateful men, and we make 
more.” —Lngratitude is but too frequent, yet it is 


ſometimes provoked by the wh rn of the 
_ henefactor. 


no Afultor in ſumma ule mt 
Venturi timor ipſe . 4 Lat. Lucan. 
The mere apprehenſion of a coming evil, has 
put man into a fituation of the utmoſt Lan- 
ger. Our alarms frequently lead us into perils 
more fearful even than choſe which we firſt 
apprehended. 


Aultæm in parvo. Lay —* Much in a lite. A 


great deal faid in a few words. A compendium - 
of knowledge. | 


wamrennmn Wfutato nomine is te ; 9 
Fabula narratur. Lat. HoRACE. 
| © Chang e but the name, the tale is told of 


- © YOus?!! Sw ſmile at the ſatire whilſt you ſup- 
poſe it levelled at another; 3 yet if the name 
were altered you would find it reach to © your 

on buſineſs and boſom. 


N. 


KS; > dives feeri gui val, 1151681 
At rito vult eri. 4 "Rae Arne 
„ He who deſires ta become rich, wiſhes that 
deſire to be ſoon accompliſhed. There is a 
natural alliance between avarice and rapacity. 


Nom ſcelus intra ſe tacitum gui cogitat ullum 
| Fatt crimon habet. Lat. JYTIHAL: 
« For he who ſilently intends. a crime, has all 
+ the guilt of the deed.” There are — - 
whic 
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which to reſolve on, and to commit à guilty 
act, are equal in point of criminality, . 

Nam vitiis nemo ſine naſcitur, optimus ille ef 

Qui minimis urgetur. Lat. Hox Ac. 
« For no man being born without faults, the 
beſt is he who has the feweſt.” —No man can 
attain perfection; the neareſt approach to it is 
therefore entitled to the higheſt praiſe. 


Natura lo fece, & poine ruppa la ſtampa. Ital. 

* Ea after L hn hack 2 mould.“ 
This eulogy, though applied to one of their 
28 poets, has all the extravaganza of the 
talian ſchool. It imports of the ſubject, what 


no man can predict that future time ſhall never 
ſee his equal. 


Naturam expellas furta, tamen uſque recurret. Lat: 
HonxAcE.—“ You may turn nature out of 
doors with violence, but ſhe will ſtill return.” 
Nature will continue to plead and enforce her 
rights, in deſpite of every temporary reſtraint. 
e ſced. mali; EX 
Sed contra audentior ito. | Lat. 


© Do not yield to misfortunes, but advance to 
meet them with greater fortitude.” 


Nee Deus interſit niſi dignus vindice nodus. Lat. 
HoxAcE.—“ Nor let a God interfere unleſs 
the difficulty be worthy of ſuch an interven- 
tion.“ — The poet is adviſing play-wrights.— 
Do not introduce an extraordinary. or ſuperna- 
tural appearance, unleſs on an occaſion of the 
higheſt importance. | 

Neceſſe eft facere ſumptum gui querit lucrum. Lat. 

L Aur us. It is neceſſary that he who looks 
for gain ſhould incur expence.” —No profit in 
common life can be made without a previous 
riſque and expenditure. . * 5 
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IN. jſt ulla, 


uam necis artificem arte perire ſua. . 
. Lat. ViRG1t; 
Nor is there any law more juſt, than, that 
the contriver of deſtruction ſhould periſh by his 
own arts.” —It is gratifying to man, and ſeems 
the peculiar diſpenſation of God, when the malig- 
nant authors of miſchief are themſelves the 
victims of their own contrivances. 

Nec luſiſſe pudet ſed non incidere ludum. Lat. Ho- 
RACE.—“ The ſhame is not in having ſported, 
but in not having broken off the ſport.— The 
levities of youth are pardonable, but if not diſ- 
continued in time, they form the ſtrongeſt re- 
proach to maturity and age. 


Nee prece nec pretio. Lat.“ Neither b prayer or 
buy price,” - By intreaty or purchaſe.— The 
motto of Viſcount BATEMAN, 
Nec ſemper feriet quodcunque minabitur arcus. Lat. — 
The arrow will not always hit the object 


which it threatens.” — The beſt arzs are often 
fruitleſs. 


Nec => fed toto genitum ſe credere mundo, Lat. 
UCAN,—< To think that he was born, not 
for himſelf, but for the world.” — This is the 
rare character of an enlarged, and philoſophic 
mind. Wa 
Nec temere nec timide. Lat.—“ Neither raſhly or 
fearfully. The motto of E. DARLINGTON. 
Nee tibi quid liceat, ſed quid fecifſe decebit 
Occurrat, mentemques domat 4, yp honeſti. 


t. CLAUDIAN. 
© Do not conſider what you may do, but what 


it will become you to have done, and let the 
ſenſe of honour ſubdue your mind.” — This is a 
moſt admirable epitome of ethics. If men were 

— | to 


Ms 
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to look not to the extent of their power, but 

to that mode of conduct which will bear reflec- 
tion, the great would be more reſpected, and the 
powerleſs more happy. 


Ne cui de te pluſquam tibi credas. Lat.—* Do not 
believe any man more than yourſelf, when he 
ſpeaks of you.” —When a man flatters you, you 


ſhould correct his aſſertions by your own con- 
ſciouſneſs. 


Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres. Lat. HoR Ack. 
Nor ſhould the tranflator aim at rendering the 
original word for word.“ —In this ſervility of 


tranſlation the ſpirit of the original will certainly 


Nec vixit male qui natus morienſque ſefellit. Lat. Ho- 
RACE.—* Nor has he ſpent his life badly who 
has paſſed it from his birth to his burial in pri- 


vacy.” — The man is fortunate who eſcapes com- 


pletely from the cares of public life. 
Nem. con. Abbrev. for nemine contradicente. 


Nem. diſ. Abbrev. for nemine diſſentiente. No 


perſon oppoſing or diſagreeing. —Theſe two 
hraſes are in fact ſynonimous. The latter 


owever is excluſively uſed in the Houſe of 


Peers. 


Nemo me impune laceſſit. Lat.—< No man provokes 
me with impunity.” The motto of the order of 
the Thi/tle, to the nature of which plant it has a 
reference. | 

Nemo mortalium omnibus horis ſapit. Lat. PL IN V 
« No man is wiſe at all times — This phraſe 
ſo frequently employed, enforces a ſerious truth, 


that the wiſeſt of mankind have their lapſes of in- 
diſcretion, 


Nemo repente fuit turpiſſimus. Lat. JUVENAL. — 
« No man ever became in an inſtant the moſt 
4 8 baſe.“ 
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baſe.” The progreſs from virtue towards vice 
is ſo gradual and inſenſible, that it is impoſfible 
to ſuppoſe an inſtantaneous tranſition from one 
to the other. ON, 


Nemo ſine vitiis naſcitur, optimus * | 
Qui minimis urgetur. Lat. HoxAcz. 
Dee Nam vitiis nemo.“ | | 
Ne plus ultra. Lat.— Nothing more beyond.“ 
He was arrived at his “ ne plus ultra.“ His 
utmoſt efforts could not carry him any further. 


Ne puero gladium. Lat. Prov.—“ Do not truſt a 
boy with a ſword.”—Do not commit a raſh 
weapon into inconſiderate hands. 


Ne guid nimis. Lat. Do not take too much of 
any thing,” or purſue any object too far. 


Nil agit exemplum litem quod lite reſolvit. Lat. Ho- 
RACE —* That example does nothing which 
in removing one difficulty introduces another.” 
That arbitration is of no avail which leaves be- 
hind it as great a difficulty as it found in the firſt 


inſtance. 


Nil conſcire fibi, nulla palleſcere culpa. Lat. Ho- 
RACB.—“ To be conſcious of no guilt, and to 
bluſh for no fault.” — This is well deſcribed by 
the poet, as the ſtrongeſt proof of a pure mind 
and unſullied confcience. 1 

Nil diftu fædum, viſuque hæc limina tangat, 

Intra que puer eſt. Lat. JuvENAL. 
Let nothing foul, either to the eye or the ear, 
be ſeen or head within thoſe doors which en- 
cloſe a boy.” — Nothing indecent or criminal 
ſhould be mentioned within the early and eager 
Hearing of children. Little pitchers have 
large ears.” | 


Ni 
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Nil exit ulterius quod noſtris moribus addat 
Poſterttas, eadem cupient factentque minores 
Omne in 0 vitium ſtetit. 


Lat. JuvErAt. 
„There remains nothing farther which poſte- 
rity. can add to our manners. Our ſucceſſors 
may deſire and act the ſame thing but every 
vice is at preſent at its height. „— his is the 
complaint of every century ſince à picture of 
national manners was firſt = The inven- 
tive genius of each n age has conti- 
nued however to mock the prediction. 


Nil habet infelix L durius in ſe 

Een quod ridiculos homines facit. 
Lat. Horace. 
* The greateſt hardſhip of peveney bo. that it 
tends to make men ridiculous.” 


Nl intra eſt oleam, nil extra eft in nuce - duri. Lat. 
Hor ace.—lf this be not true There is no 
kernel in the olive, nor has'the nut any ſhell.” 
There is no nn even to phy ical evi- 
dence, _ 3 £08 


Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum wh 2 Lat. Ho- 
RACE. Confeſſing that nothing of the ſame 
kind had ariſen, or was likely to ariſe in future 


times.” Admitting the exiſtence of an OG 
thing not to be equalled, - 5 


M Pun ni Paitre, Fr.—“ « Neithe the one or the 


other.“ 


Mi dominus fruftra. Lat. — . Unleſs the 8 be 
with you all your efforts are in vain. — 
which is the motto of the city of Edinbu 
has been thus whimſically tranſlated. 
can do nothing here unleſs you are a Lord ** 


Mobilitas ſola eft atque unica virtus. Lat. Virtue 
is the only and true nobility.” The pride of 
birth and the ſound of titles diſappear before the 
intrinſic dignity of virtue. 

F Nocet 
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Necet empta dolore tas, Lat, That pleaſure 
is injurious which is bought at the price of pain.“ 


We ſhould carefully look to the perils which 
await upon certain enjoyments. 


Nofturng verſate manu, verſate diurna. Lat, Ho- 

 RACE.,—< Be theſe your ſtudies by day and by 

night.” Let thoſe objects be never out of your 
contemplation. 


Muli me tangere. Lat. Do 2 touch me. wh 
name given to a very tender complaint in the 
noſe or to a perſon who is over ſenſitive. 


Molle proſequi; Law Lat—A writ iſſued ſomes 
hiſt the Attorney-general forbidding the 
— 1 certain caſes to proceed any further 


. . guerre. . A war-name. An aſſumed 
or travelling title, -Y our Captain“ is excel - 

lent as a nam de guerre. 

Non gſſumpſit. Law Lat —< He did not aſſume” 

or take to himſelf, A plea in perſonal actions 
when the defendant denies that any promiſe was 

made. 

Nor campos mentis. "VR Not of ſound nud — 
In a delirium or lunacy. 

Nan conftat. Law Lat.“ It does not appear.” —It 


is not before the court in evidence. 


| Non oft ad aftra mollis @ terris via. Lat. SENECA. 


* There is no eaſy way from the earth to the 
ſtars. It is not by common efforts that men 
Fl ag attain to immoriality. A 
Mon off jocus ce malignum. Lat. HoR.—“ There 
is no jokcł in being malignant.” —Some men 
ſeem to miſtake aſperity for humour; yet they 


ere things almoſt incompatible. 


Non _—_— ex ful 555 fed ex fumo dare Incom. Lat. 


ot to dell ſmoke from _= 
ut 


j HoR Ac 


but out of darknefs to produce ſplendor. This is 
the difference as tated by the fatyriſt between a 
bad poet and a good one. The former exhauſts 
himſelf in the glare of his opening, and loſes 
| himſelf in ſmoke. The latter proceeds from a 
more modeſt opening to diſcloſe all the radiance 
of poetry. | 
Nen ignara mali miſeris ſuccurrere diſco. Lat. ViRe 
611.—“ Not being myſelf a ſtranger to ſuffer- 
ing, I have learned to relieve the calamities of 
others.” The ſchool of misfortune is the only 
one which can endue the mind with ſympathy. 


Non licet in bello bis peccare. Lat.—* It is not per- 
mitted in war to err twice.” At other games 
a blot may be got over, but at this moſt dan- 
gerous game, a miſtake is generally to be con- 
ſidered as irretrievable. EE, 
Non miſſura cutem ni plena cruofis hirudo. Lat. 
_HoRAcE.— Like a leech which does not quit 
the ſkin until it is full of blood.” —Uſed to 
mark a pertinacious claimant or applicant, who 
cannot be induced to retire until he has obtained 
his purpoſe. If . 
Non obſtante. Lat.“ Notwithſtanding. A phraſe 
uſed in patents to intimate a diſpenſing power. 
Non omnia poſſumus omnes. Lat. ViRGLL—© We 
cannot all of us do every thing.“ The human 
faculties are generally confined to a narrow 
line of operation. EY | ; 
Nen oninis error flultitia eff dicendd. Lat.— 
« Every error is not to be called folly.” Fa- 
tuity is not to be inferred from a fingle circum- 
ſtance of error. | | 
Non ſatis eff pulchra eſſe premata dulcia ſuntd. Lat. 
. 5 It rs not enough that poetry ſhould 
be decorated, it ſhould alſo be intereſting.“ 
Nenumgque prematur in annum. Lat. Hox Ack. 
Let your be kept nĩne years,” — This 
2 18 
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is a precept with which our dramatic poets are 
too much © preſſed by hunger and requeſt of 
friends” to afford their compliance. 

Nos patriam fugimus, nos dulcia linquimus arva. 
Lat. ViRG1L.,—< We leave our country, we 
quit our delightful plains.” —We feel all the 
horrors of migrating from our native ſoil. 


Noſce bæc omnia ſalus eſt adoleſcentulis. Lat.—“ It 


is ſalutary for young men to be informed of theſe 
things.“ 


Nota bene. Lat.— Mark well.“ —Uſed as refer- 


ring to ſome remarkable object or circum- 
ſtance. 


mannn_—_ oy ingenium mulierum 
Nolunt ubi velis, ubi nolis capiunt ultro. Lat. 
I. know the nature of women. When you 
are deſirous they are unwilling. When you are 
diſinclined they come forward with their claims.” 


—One of the common place ſatires on the ca- 
prices of the female ſex. | 


Nudum pactum. Lat.— “ A naked agreement.” — 
A promiſe unconfirmed by any written obliga- 


tion, | 
Nulla aconita bibuntur 
 Fitilibus. Lat. 
& No hemlock is drunk out of earthenware.” — 


The danger of poiſon is reſerved for theſe who 
drink out of veſſels of plate. 


Nulla fides regni ſociis, omniſque poteſias 


Impatiens conſortis erit. Lat. Lucan. 
„There will be no comm̃on faith between 
thoſe who ſhare in power, and each man will 
be jealous of his aſſociate.” — This is a ſtrong deſ- 


cription of the jealous and diſtracted councils of 
a nation, on the eve of ruin. 


Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus 


Juſtitiam. | . f 
« We ſhall not refuſe or poſtpone the Inftice 
: whie 


NU N U 


which is due to any man.” — This emphatic 


phraſe is in magna charta—the © great charter” 
of our rights, 


Nullum numen abeſt, fi fit prudentia. Lat. —“ No 


protecting power is wanting if prudence be but 
employed,” —If men in general acted with pru- 


dence, they need not be under the neceſſity of 


invoking any other aid. 


Nullum tempus occurrit regi. Law Lat.—* No time 


impedes the King.” —The rights of the crown 
are indefeaſible by any lapſe of time. 


Numeriſque {ores oe ſolutis. Lat. HoRx.—“ He is 


borne a ng in numbers free from law.” —His 


verſes are licentious, or unreſtrained by any of 
the exiſting rules. 


Nunquam aliud natura, aliud ſapientia dicit. Lat. 
JuvENAI.—“ Nature never ſays one thing and 
wiſdom another.” —Their dictates are always in 
complete accordance, 


n—Nunguan libertas gratior extat 
Duam * rege pio. 
« Liberty never exiſted in a more gracious 
form than under a pious king.” — Monarchy is 
not unfavourable to liberty it the monarch ad- 
heres to the obligations which exiſt between 
him and the people. | 


Nunguam non paratus. Lat.—“ Always ready.” — 
The motto of Lord ANNANDALE. 


Nunguam poteſt non efſe virtuti lacus. Lat. SENECA. 


There muſt ever be a place for virtue,” —A 


wiſe and good man can never be without a pro- 
per ſcope for his exertions. | 


Nunguam 2 grati qui nocuere ſales, Lat.— 
„ Thoſe witticiſms are never agreeable which 


have an injurious tendency.” —The wit which 


is too acrimonious will ſeldom find an advo- 
Cate, : | | 
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Obiter dictum. Law Lat.—““ A thing faid by the 
way.” An opinion given in, paſſing, and which 
not applying judicially to the caſe is not to be 
_ * reſorted to as of authority. | 
Obſequium amuces, ueritas edium parit. Lat. TE. 
RENCE.—“ Obſequiouſneſs procures friends, 
but truth begets hatred.” —Deference and adu- 
lation will excite a kindneſs where the honeſt 
bluntneſs of truth muſt have provoked an 
enmity, | | 
Occupet extremum ſcabies. Prov. Lat.“ Let the 
itch infect the laſt.” — Anglice, The devil take 
the hindmoſt. | 
O! Curas homnum, O quantum eſt in rebus inane. 
| yy Lat. PERsS1UsS, 
«© Oh the cares of men and how much of frivo- 
lity is in their affairs.” 
Oderint dum metuant. Lat, CI ERO.— Let them 
hate provided they fear.” — This is the ſenti- 


ment of a tyrant towards. his ſubjects briefly 
and well expreſſed, 


Oderunt hilarem triſtes, iriſtemgue jocaſi. 
| Lat. HoRAcE. 
« The grave diſlikes the chearful man and the 
man of gayer ſpirits hates the grave.” —T here 
can be no pleaſurable aſſociation between people 
of a different temperament, 

Oderunt peccare boni, virtutis amore. Lat.—“ Good 
men forbear to ſin, merely from their love of 
virtue.” —T hoſe who love virtue for herſelf 
will a& ſolely from her impulſes and without 

- any regard to extrinſic circumſtances, 

Odia in lengum jaciens que reconderet, auttaque pro- 

meret. Lat. Tacitus. 


{* A man who lays his reſentment aſide, but 
| ores 


ſtores it up to bring it forward- with ad- 
ditional acrimony.” — This as Junius ob- 
ſerves is a deſeription of the very worſt of cha- 

racters. The man who can diſſemble his re- 
ſentment until occaſion ſerves is the baſeſt of 
all hypocrites and the moſt dangerous of all 
enemies. 

Odia qui nimium timet regnare neſcit. Lat, Sg N ECA. 
« He who is too earfully aliye to hatred is 
ignorant of the art of reigning.”— The ſove- 
reign who aims at the general good of his peo- 
ple ſhould learn to contemn the reſentments of 
individuals, 

Odimus accipitrem quia: ſemper vivit in armis. Lat. 
Proverb. “ We hate the hawk, becauſe ſhe 
is always at variance.“ All men muſt deteſt 
that power which is a ſtate of eternal hoſtility, 


Odi profanum wvulgus & arceo. Lat. HoRAcx. 
„ hate and repel from me the profane vul- 
gar.“ This is in the exordium of the poet to 
2 religious hymn, and on a ſubject where the 
common people were ſuppoſed to be wholly ig- 
norant. It is now ſometimes uſed to mark 
their exile from the- regions of political myſtery, 

Q! fortunatos nimium, ſua fi bona- norint. 

| Lat. VIRGIL, 
* Oh! how much more than fortunate were 
they but aware of their own happineſs.” — This 
exclamation was originally applied to the con- 
dition of huſbandmen, It is now uſed to en- 
wrap. the opiate which it is deemed neceſſary to 
apply to any political diſcontent, 

Ogni medaglio ha il ſuo reverſo. Ital. Proverb.— 
“Every medal has its reverſe.” There are twa- 
ſides to every ſtatement. 

Qhe! Jam ſatis. Lat. JUVENAL.—< Oh there is 

no more than enough.” A phraſe uſed to de- 
note ſatiety and diſguſt. 
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Oh tempora Oh mores, Lat. HoRACR.— Oh 
the times and the manners.” How the former 
are changed and the latter are debaſed? 


O! Imitatores ! Servum pecus! Lat —< Oh! Ye 
| imitators what a ſervile herd ye are.“ How 
much does the ſervile copyiſt fink beneath the 
originality of genius ? | ; Z 
Olim . juvabit. Lat. VIRX GIII. —“ The fu- 
ture recollection will be pleaſing.” There is a 
melancholy conſolation in the retroſpect of paſt 
misfor tunes a N 

O miſeras hominum mentes, oh! pectora caca ! 
TE Oo Lat. LUCRETIUS, 
« How wretched are the minds of men, and 

how blind their underſtandings ??—A quotation 
frequently and well applied in a moment of 
popular deluſion. 

Omne animi vitium tanto conſpectius in ſe, 

| Crimen habet, quanto major qui peccat habetur. 

: „ 1 Lat. JUVENAL. 
Every fault of the mind becomes more con- 
ſpicuous and more rn in proportion to the 
higher rank of the offender.” —Perſans in high 

* ftation are not only anſwerable for their own 
conduct, but for the example which they 
may hold out to others. This, joined to their 
advantages of education, aggravates their vices 
and load them with a greater ſhare of reſ- 
ponſibility. 1 

Omne capax movet urna nomen. Lat. HoRAcE.— 

In the capacious urn of death every name 
is ſhaken.” —With reſpect to mortality all are 

ſubject to the ſame lot. 

Omnem crede diem tibi diluxiſſe ſupremum. Lat.— 
« Believe that each day is the laſt to ſhine 
upon thee,” —Always — that your death 
is near, and when it comes you will be found 
better prepared, e = 


Omnes 


Omnes eodem cogimur—omnium 
Verſatur urna—ſerius ocyus 
Sors exitura. Lat. HoRAace. 
« We are all compelled to go the ſame way; 
the urn of death is agitated for all ; and ſooner 
or later the lot muſt come forth.” The ten- 


dency of this quotation is preciſely the ſame 


with the foregoing. 


Omne ſolum forti patria eſt. Lat. O vip.“ Toa 


brave man, every foil forms his country.” —A 
ſtout ſpirit is not to be ſubdued even by exile, 
He will find his country in every clime. 


Omne ſupervacuum pleno de pectore manat. 


Lat. HoR Ack. 


c“ Every thing that is ſuperfluous overflows from 
the full boſom.” — The poet, who means to in- 
tereſt, ſhould not overload his ſubjeR with un- 


neceſſary deſcription or improbable aggravation. 


Omne tulit punctum qui miſcuit utile dulci. 
| | Lat. Horace. 
« He has carried every point who has mixed 
that. which is uſeful with what is agreeable.” 
It is the higheſt praiſe of. a writer to entertain 
whilſt he inſtructs, and to intereſt the heart, 
whilſt he informs the mind. | 


Omnia tuta timens. Lat. ViRG1L.—< Fearing all 


things, even thoſe which are fafe.”— A mind 

long harraſſed with dangers, can look with 

confidence to no quarter for ſecurity or repoſe. 
Omnia vincit amor, & nos cedamus amori. 


| Lat. ViRGi1L. 
« Love conquers all things, and let us yield 


to love.” —His power is ſo deſpotic that nothing 


is left to mortals but ſubmiſſion. 
mun—_—_— ns enim res, 


Virtus fama, decus, divina, humanaque pulchris 


Divitiis parent. Lat. HoRACE. 
For all divine and human affairs, vie 
ame 


fame and honor now obey the alluring influ- 
ence of riches.” —It was ſaid in the days of this 

poet that at Rome all things were venal.“ 
Had he lived in later days, he could have fur. 
niſhed even a ſtronger deſeription of the omni- 
potence of wealth and of the progreſs of ve- 
nality. 


On commence par etre dupe on. finit par etre 
Fr. Proverb.— « They p _ by bang an ools 
and end in being knaves.” This is a juſt-deſcrip. 
tion as it is applied to 0 progreſs of a gambler. 


On dit. Fr. It is ſaid.“—It is an on dit. —It is 
merely a looſe report. 


Omes probandi. Lat.“ The bunden of proving.“ 

The onus probandi mould lie on the perſon 

. making a charge. He is bound to prove what 
Opere- in longo fas eft de ſmnum. 

Lat. Har Acx. 

«. In a long work it is allowable: that ſleep 

— ſometimes creep on the wrong ov 

| ſe is pardonable in a poem of great h. 

More indulgence is due to the author of an 


epic poem than can be allowed to the framer 
of an epigram or ſonnet. 


Fear: ephippia bos piger, optat arare caballus. 
Lat. Horace, 


The lazy ox wiſhes for horſe-trappings: and 

the ſteed wiſhes. to plough.” —It is the: ſame 
in human nature. Every man wiſhes. to ex- 
change his ſituation; and frequently to adopt 
one, which is unſuited to his powers. 


()ptimum obſonium labor. Lat. Prov.— Labor is 
the beſt ſauce.” —Labor like hunger can give a 
reliſh to the homelieſt food. 


Orandum efb ut / t mens ſana, in corpore ſans. 
| Lat. HoRACE. 
8 * prayer ſhould be for a ſound mind in an 
DES healthy 
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healthy body,” —as the firſt great requiſites to 
human happineſs. | 


Otia ſi tollas, periere cupidinis arcus, Lat. Ovi. 
Remove but the temptations of leiſure, and the 
bow of Cupid ſhall loſe its effect.—It is indo- 
lence that gives force to our paſſions ; they pro- 


duce but little effect on the mind which is ab- 
ſorbed: in buſineſs and induſtry, 


Otium cum dignitate, Lat. Leiſure and reſpect.“ 
He enjoys his otium cum dignitate, He is with- 
drawn. from buſineſs, and is honoured in his re- 
treat. 


Ouvrage de longue haleine, Fr.—“ A long winded 
buſineſs,” —A work too tediously ſpun out. 


P, 
Pallida mors equo pulſat pede 


Pauperum tabernus, regumque turres, 
| Lat. Hox Ack. 
% Pale death approaches with an equal ſtep 
and knocks indiſcriminately at the door of the 
cottage and the portals of the palace.” Pea- 


ſants and princes are alike ſubjected to the im- 
mutable law of mortality. 


Parcere ſubjectis & e tag Lat. To 
= the lowly and. ſubdue the proud,” —The 
rench have held out their adoption of this 
maxim, which they thus tranſlate © Guerre 
aux chateaux & paix aux chaumieres,” War 
againſt the caſtles, but peace to the cottages, 
Pari paſſu. Lat.“ With an equal pace.” —By a 
ſimilar gradation. 5 
Par maniere @acquit. Fr. Proy.—“ By way of 
diſcharge.” — Dareleſsly. 


Par neque Ou. Lat.—* Neither above nor be- 
low” his buſineſs.—Uſed to deſcribe a man 
whoſe abilities are exactly fitted to his ſtation. 
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Par nobile fratrum. Lat.—“ A noble pair of bro- 
thers.” —Uſed ironically to denote two aſſoci- 
- ates exactly ſuited to each other, 


Pars ſanitatis velle ſanari * Lat. SENECA,— 
cc The wiſh to be cured is of itſelf an advance 
to health.” Metaphorically: to be conſcious 


of one's own folly is a negative advance to 
wiſdom, . 


Par figne de mepris. Fr.—As a token of contempt. 


Parturiunt montes, naſcitur ridiculus mus. Lat. 
HOoRACE.—“ The mountain is in labour, and 
a ridiculous mouſe is brought forth.” —Applied 
to an author or orator, whoſe laboured openings 
ptoduce nothing in the end but imbecility and 
abortion, 

Parvum parva decent. Lat, —< Little things befit the 


humble man.” — The man in a low ſtation never 


makes himſelf ridiculous but when his efforts 
exceed his means. f 


Pas a pas on va bien loin. Fr.—“ Step by ſtep one 
goes very far.“ To advance by gradual degrees 
is in general moſt ſecure as well as moſt ſucceſs- 
1 

Paſcitur in vivis liver, poſt fata quieſcit, 

lune ſuus, ex merito, quemgue tuetur honor. i 
Lat. Ovi. 
* Envy is nouriſhed againſt the living. It ceaſes 
when the object is dead, His deſerved honours 
then will defend him againit calumny.” — The 
ſentiment that the world ſeldom does juſtice to 
living merit, will be found, varied only in the 
expreſſion, in different places of this collection. 

Paſſim. Lat. —“ Every where.“ In various places, 

Pater familias. Lat.—“ The father of a family.“ 

Pater patriæ. Lat.—“ The father of his country.“ 


Patriæ fumus igne aliens luculentior. Lat.“ The 
imoke of one's own country appears brighter 
Es than 
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than any foreign fire.” Every man muſt love 


his natal ſoil, in ſpite of all its comparative diſ- 
advantages. 


Patriæ infelici fidelis. Lat, —< Faithful to his unfor- 


tunate country.” The motto of the Iriſh Earl 
of COURTOWN. | 


Patria quis exul ſe quaque fugit. Lat. HoxAcR.— 
«© What exile from his country is able to eſcape 
himſelf.” —Guilt vainly ſeeks for a refuge in fo- 
reign climes from its own conſciouſneſs. 

Paulum ſepulte distat inertie 
Celata virtus. Lat. HoRACE. 
<« Virtue or energy when concealed differs but 
little from buried inertneſs.” —If a man can 
ſerve his country or his friend, and witholds his 
exertions, he is as liable to blame for his indo- 
lence as others for their incapacity. 


Pax in bello. Lat.—“ Peace in war.” —A relaxed 
or - incompetent ſyſtem of hoſtility.—“ The 
king © ſays Dr. Johnſon” who makes war on 


his enemies tenderly diſtreſſes his ſubjects moſt 
cruelly.” 


Peccavi. Lat,--* I have finned.”---To make one 


cry peccavi---to compel him to acknowledge his 
tranſgreſſion. | 


Pecuniam in loco negligere maximum eſt Iucrum. Lat. 
Prov.—*< To deſpiſe money on ſome occaſions 
leads to the greateſt gain.“ There are circum- 
ſtances where nothing is to be expected but from 
a moſt liberal expenditure. 


Peine forte & dure. Fr.—“ A harſh and ſevere 
pain.” —'This was applied in the old law to the 
puniſhment of laying under heavy weights, and 
feeding only with bread and kennel water the 
culprit who refuſed to plead on his arraignment; 

his ſeverity is done away by the recent law, 


which enacts that the culprit ſo refuſing to plead 


{hall be held to have pled guilty. | 
| Pendente 
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Pendente lite. Lat.“ Whilſt the ſuit or conteſt is 
depending. k 
Percundtatorun fugito nam garrulus idem eft. Lat: 
ce Shun the inquiſitive perſon, for he is alſo a 
talker.“— Thoſe who enquire much into the 
affairs of others are ſeldom capable of retaining 
the ſecrets which they may learn. 


Per quod ſervitium amiſit. Law term.—“ By which 
he loſt her ſervice.” The words are uſed to deſ- 
cribe the injury ſuſtained by the plaintiff when 
the defendant has debauched a daughter or ap= 
ptentice. 5 

Per ſaltum. Lat. —“ By a leap.“ He has taken his 
degrees per ſaltum. He has attained to high 


honours by paſſing over the intermediate de- 
grees. 


Per ſcelera ſemper ſceleribus certum eft iter. Lat. Sx- 
NECA. „ The way to wickedneſs is always 
through wickedneſs.” —T he perpetration of one 


crime generally leads to the commiſſion of ano- 
Wer. - 


Per ſe. Lat. —© By itſelf. No man likes muſtard 
per ſe. Jouns0N, | 8 

Petites maiſons. Fr.— The little houſes.” —A 
French phraſe for a mad houſe ; probably from 
the narrownefs of the cells. 


A Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi ſemper fuit equa 12. 
at. HORACE. 
« The power to dare every thing always belong- 
ed to painters and to poets.” — The ſiſter arts are 


entitled to avail themſelves of equal boldneſs of 
invention. 


Ploratur lacrymis amiſſa pecunia veris. 
Lat. JUVENAL: 
The loſs of money is deplored with real tears.” 
Whatever may be affected on other ſubjects, 
| 5 nothing 
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nothing wounds the feelings of moſt men ſo 


much as their pecuniary / 
Plus apud me ratio valebit quam vulgi opinio. Lat. 
"  —< Reafon ſhall prevail with me more than 
popular opinion.” I ſhall prefer my own judg- 
ment to general prejudice. 


Preces armatæ. Lat,—« Armed prayers.” Claims 


made with feigned ſubmiſſion but which at the 
{ame time are to be ſuſtained by force. 

Prendre la lune avec les dents. Fr.“ To ſeize the 
moon with one's teeth.” — T's aim at impoſſibi- 
lities. 

Prima = Lat.—“ On the firſt face.“ On the 

view of an affair; or in parliamentary 
phraſeology, on the firſt bluſh of the buſinels. 

Probitas laudatur & alget. Lat. Juv. Honeſty 
is praiſed and freezes.” Acts of probity have 


too frequently no other reward than a cold com- 
mendation. 


Poeta naſcitur non fit. Lat. Prov.— A poet is born 


but is not made.” —No degree of ſtudy can 


make a poet, unleſs the man be poſſeſſed ot 
innate genius. | 
Point argent, point de Suiſſe. Fr. Prov.—"< No 
more money, no more Swiſs.” An alluſion to 
the ——— of that nation,—No lon- 
ger pipe, no longer dance. | 
Populas me ſibilat at mihi plaudo 
Itſe domi, ſimulac nummos contemplor in arca. 
Lat. HORAcR. 


„The people hiſs me, but I applaud myſelf at 


home when I contemplate the money in m 


cheſt.” The miſer in the view of his hoards' 
finds a conſolation and refuge from the public 


contempt, | 


Poſſe comitaths. Lat.“ The power of the county,” 
which the ſheriff is authorized to call forth 


when- 
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whenever an oppoſition is made to the King's 
writ, or to the execution of juſtice. 

Poſſunt quia'poſſe videntur. Lat.—“ They are able 
becauſe they ſeem to be able.” — The greater 
energy in 1 of force will be found on that 
ſide, which from any cauſe whatever can be 

taught to look confidently for ſucceſs. 


Poſt bellum auxilium. Lat. SuiDbAS.—“ Aid after 


the war.” -A vain and ſuperfluous ſuccour, of- 
fered waen the difficulty is paſt, 


Poft malam ſegetem ſerendum eſt, Lat. SENECA.— 
« After a bad crop, you ſhould inſtantly begin | / 
to ſow.” —Inſtead of ſinking under misfortune, 
we ſhould immediately think of renewing our 
induſtry, 
Poſtea. Law Lat.—The name given to the writ 
by which the proceedings by nz privs are re- 
turned after the verdict, into the court of common 


pleas. e 

Poſtulata. Lat.—“ Things required.” The admiſ- 
ſions demanded from an adverſary, before the 4 
main argument is entered upon. 

Preferre patriam liberis regem decet, Lat. SENECA. 4 
A king ſhould prefer his country to his chil- 7 


dren.” —His duty to his ſubjects ſhould take 
place of his family affections. | 


Premunire. Law Lat. (from Premonere, © to 7 
8 writ by which offenders in 8 
8 es are put out of the protection of the 
aw. | 2 

Principiis obſta. Lat. Meet the firſt beginnings.” 

Look to the budding miſchief before it has 

time to ripen into maturity. See the next article. 

Principus obſta, ſero medecina paratur 

Cum mala per longas convaluere moras. — 

45 ; +, 7 Lat; On. 
„Meet the diſorder in its outſet, The medi- 


cine 
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eine may be too late, when the diſeaſe has gained 
ground through delay.” — This precept is uni- 
verſally juſt. It is at preſent more frequently 
applied to political than to animal economy. 
Principibus placuiſſe viris non ultima laus of 
Lat. HORACE. 
« 'To have pleaſed great men is a circumſtance 
which claims not the leaſt degree of praiſe.” — 
'This poet was alſo a courtier, The praiſe 
could not be great if the court of Auguſtus bore 
a reſemblance to thoſe of modern times. 


Privatus illis cenſus erat breuis-commune magnum. 
| Lat. HoRACE. 
© Their private fortunes were but ſmall, the 
wealth of the public was great.” — This de- 
ſcription is applied to the infancy of the Roman 
republic, and contraſted with the later and 
more corrupt times when individuals were poſ- 
ſefled of enormous wealth while the public 
treaſury was impoveriſhed. 


Pra & con. Lat.—“ For and againſt.” —The rea- 
ſonings pro & con-—on both tides of the queſtion. 
Pro bono publica. Lat.“ For the public good.? 


Pro hac vice. Lat, << For this turn.”—A. fhall 
preſent, pro hac vice, when B. has an alternate 
right of preſentation to a living. 
Pro re nata. Lat.“ For a ſpecial buſineſs.” — 
— called pro re nata— for that particular 
. | y 
Projicit ampullas & ſeſquipedalis verba. Lat. Ho- 
RACE.—« He throws away his ſwallen phraſes 
and his words a foot and a half long,” When 
reduced to adverſity a man forgets the lofty 
tone and ſupercilious language of proſperity. 


Profperum & felix ſcelus virtus vocatur. Lat. SENE- 
CA, —* Wickedneſs when ſucceſsful and prof 
G — _ 
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| perous is called virtue.“ This will be beſt 
explained by the Engliſh epigram. X 
„ Treaſon does never proſper, what's the reaſon ? 
<« That when it proſpers, none dare call it treaſon!” 


Pro tempore. Lat.“ For the time.” —A meaſure 
Pro tempore—a temporary expedient. 


Proximus ardet Ucalegon. Lat. VIRG.—“ Your 
next neighbour's houſe is on fire.” — The dan- 
ger is ſo near that it becomes you to conſider 
your own ſafety. . 

Pulchrum eft accuſari ab accuſandis. Lat, —© It is 
an honorable circumſtance to be accuſed by 


thoſe who are themſelves deſerving of accu- 


ſation.” 


2. 


Drerit & inventis miſer abſtinet ac timet uti. Lat. 
HOoRACE.—“ The miſer is ever on the ſearch, 
yet fears to uſe what he has acquired.“ 


Pug ſupra nos nihil ad nos. Lat. Prov.“ The 
things which are above us are nothing to us.” 
A maxim frequently uſed againſt aſtrologers, 


and ſometimes, but talſely, applied to politicians, 


Every man who can underſtand the firſt prin- 
ciples of government has a right to examine 
into the conduct of his rulers. 
walis, ab incepto proceſſerit & ſibi conſtet. Lat. 

V 8 os kim —— as 15 begun 

and be conſiſtent with himſelf ;”— This was 
written as an inſtruction to the tragic poet. It 
180 . 
is now uſed to recommend an adherence to con- 
ae 
uam diu fe bene geſſerit. Lat. —“ As long as he 

* ſhall 9982 nel properly. A phraſe 

firſt uſed in the letters patent granted to the 

_ chief baron of the exchequer. All the judges 

1 now 
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now hold their places by this tenure ; they 
were formerly held, © Durante bene placits,” 
During the king's pleaſure. 


Quandogue bonus dormitat Home rus. Lat. Hox ACE, 
« Sometimes even the good Homer nods.” — 
Superior minds are not at all times exempt 
from lapfes, or from frailty. ; 


Quantum. Lat.—“ How much,” — The quantum, 
« the due proportion.“ 


Quantum 74 ſua nummorum condit in arca, 

Tantum habet & fidei. Lat. JUVENAL. 

« Every man's credit, and conſequence are pro- 

portioned to the ſums which he holds in his 

cheſt.” The word credit is here not taken in 

the modern ſenſe. The meaning is ſimply— 
It is wealth alone which can command reſpect. 


Quare impedit. Lat.—The name of a writ iſſued 
by the lord of the manor againſt a perſon who 
has diſturbed his right of advowſon. | 


Quas aut incuria fudit 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. 
Lat. HoRAcE. 
« Faults originating from careleſſneſs or of 
which human nature was not ſufficiently aware.“ 
Errors in a literary work either ſpringing from 


haſte or partaking of the infirmity of our na- 
ture. | 


Dnem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. Lat. Hok. 
« Thoſe whom God wiſhes to deſtroy he firſt 
deprives of reaſon.” —'This is frequently ap- 
plied in a political ſenſe, where the incapacity 
of miniſters, or the apathy of the people, is the 
obvious prelude to their ruin. | 


——Yuem ſemper acerbum | 
Semper honoratum (fic Dii woluiſtis) habebo; 


Lat. ViRG1L.. 
That day ſhall always recollect 
2 
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with grief, but as the Gods have willed it with 
reverence; —referring to a day on which the 
ſpeaker had loſt a — valued friend. 


Rui Bavium non odit amet tua carmina 
<« He who does not hate Bavius, let him oh 
Mævins love thy verſes.”-——He who has ſo 
little tafte as to reliſh one bad performance, 
— be diſguſted with another equally indif- 
rent 


Lui capit ille facit. Lat. Prov.— He who takes 
it to himſelf makes the alluſion.” He that the 
cap fits let him wear it. 


Quicguid erit=-ſuperanda omnis fortuna ferendo eſt, 

Lat. ViRGiL, 

„ Whatever the event may be we muſt ſubdue 

our fortune by bearing it.”-— The only way 

to overcome diſaſter is by fortitude and perſe- 
verance. 


Quaid domini facient, audent cum talia fures. Lat. 
VIRCII.—“ What will their maſters do, 
when low villains can thus dare?“ - What are 
we not to expect from the principals, when we 
are thus inſulted by their ſubalterns ? 


—Luid non mortalia pectora cogis 


Auri ſacra fames? Lat. VINO II. 
« Accurſed thirſt of gold! To 2 ſt not 
thou compel the human breaſt? — t atro- 


cities cannot that mind reach nich is impel- 
led by avarice. 


22 id . dura re 1 
gaid intactum nefa | 
Reliquimus. Lat. HoRAcE. 


cc What harſhneſs has this age left untried, or 
what wickedneſs unaccompliſhed ?”—By this 
reflection fo often employed, it is meant to 
intimate that the preſent age is worſe than 
any of thoſe which have preceded, | 

Quid 
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Quid nunc? Lat. —“ What now!?“ What is the 
news at preſent Applied in ridicule to a perſon 
who makes the acquiſition of news his princi- 
pal purſuit, 

Quid pro quo. Lat.— “ What for what.” 

A quid pro quo, a mutual conſideration, 

Quidguid agunt homines noftri farrago libelli. 
Lat. JuvExNAaL.—< Whatever men do is the 
ſubject of our book.” — The themes on which 


the author treats are human life and human 


manners, 


Quidguid delirant reges plectuntur achivi. Lat. 
oRACcE - Whatever error their kings may 
commit, the Greeks are puniſhed.” 


When doating monarchs urge 


Unſound reſolves their ſubjects feel the ſcourge, 


QAuidguid in altum fortuna tulit ruitura levat. 
Lat. SENECA. 


© Whatever fortune has raiſed to an height, 


ſhe has raiſed only that it may fall.“ When 
chance, not merit, has contributed to a man's 
elevation, his fall may be conſidered as cer- 
tain, 
Quidguid multis peccatur inultum eft. Lat. LUCAN. 
„The guilt which is committed by many, 
muſt paſs unpuniſhed.” - Where the offenders 


are numerous it is ſometimes prudent to over- 
look the crime, 


Quidquid præcipies, eſto brevis. Lat. HoR Ack. 


« When you introduce a moral leſſon, let it 


be brief.” —Precepts of morality are ſo little 
ſuited to the temper of the general hearer, that 
they ſhould be made as ſhort as poſſible, 
uiid rides 
Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur. 
Lat. HoRACE. 
* Why do you * Change but the name 
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and the ſtory is told of yourſelf.” —We ſmile 
as the aatyriſl juſtly obſerves at follies related 
under feigned names, when we ſhould ſmart if 
they were linked with our own. 
Quid Rome faciam? Mentiri _ 
| at. JUVENAL. 
« What ſhould T do at Rome? I cannot lie.” 
What ſhould he do at court, who cannot cringe 
and flatter. 


Quid fit futurum cras fuge querere. Lat. HoRACE, 
« Avoid all enquiry with reſpect to what may 
happen to-morrow,” —Look not ſo anxiouſly 
into the future as to preclude all preſent enjoy- 
ment. 


Duid fit pulchrum, guid utile, quid non. Lat. Ho, 
«© What is becoming, what is uſeful, and what 
the contrary.”— Theſe are ſtated by the poet 
as the firſt aims of every moral enquiry. 


Ruid te exempta juvat ſpinis e pluribus una? 
| at. JUVENAL, 
« What does it avail to you, if one thorn be 
removed out of many?“ - How are you better- 
ed by the removal of a fingle grievance, if the 
general preſſure 1s ſuffered to continue ? 


Quid terras aliocalente—ſale mutamus, Lat. HORACE. 
« Why do we change for foils warmed only 
by another ſun ?”—i. e. for different climates ? 
f what uſe is the change of reſidence when 
the mind bears with it its own diſeaſe ? 


Druid violentius aure tyranni. Lat. JUVENAL,— 
«© What can be more violent than the ear of a 
tyrant ?”—W hat more dangerous than the con- 
fidence of a deſpot ? | 


Dui non vetat peccare cum poſſit jubet. Lat. SEN E- 
cA.—“ He orders the commiſſion of a crime, 
who does not forbid it, when it is in his 


power,” 
| Py 
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Dui non vult fieri defidioſus amet. Lat. Ov1D. 
« Let him who does not wiſh to be indolent 
fall in love.” — That buſy paſſion will call all 
his faculties into exerciſe. 


Dui prete a Pami perd au double. Fr. Prov,<q He 


who lends his money to a friend, is ſure to loſe 
both.“ 


Dui ſe ſent galeux ſe gale. Fr. Prov..-< He who 
feels himſelf ſcabby, let him ſcratch.” —Let 
him who feels the alluſion reſent it. 


Juis enim virtutem amplectitur ipſam 

Præmia ſi tollas. | Lat. JUVENAL. 
« For who will embrace even virtue itſelf, 
if you take away its rewards.” —W hat man is 
wholly diſintereſted even in the beſt purſuit ? 


Quis expedivit pſittaco ſuum xa. Lat. PERSIUS. 
« Who taught that parrot his how d'ye do.“ 


Who inſtructed that pedant to quote fo largely 
from other languages. i 


Duis fallere poſſit amantem? Lat. VIRGIL.— 
« Who can deceive a lover?“ —W hat can ei- 
cape a lover's jealouſy and penetration ? 


Duisque ſuos patimur manes, Lat. VIRGIL.— 
« Each man is liable to his peculiar deſtiny.” 


Qui tam. Law Lat.—An action in the nature of 
an information on a penal ſtatute, 


Jui terret plus ipſe timet. Lat. CLAUDIAN.— 
« He who awes others, is more in fear him- 
ſelf.” — The deſpot keeps others in dread of 


his tyranny, whilſt he is himſelf a prey to his 
own alarms, 


Jui timive rogat, docet negare. Lat. SENECA,— 
* He who aſks fearfully, teaches the denial.” 
The claimant who has the greater ſhare of 
confidence is the moſt likely to ſucceed. 
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Yut vive, Fr,—< Who goes there.” He is on the 
gui vive—on the alert. 


Lui uti ſcit ei bona, Lat.— That man ſhould be 
poſſeſſed of wealth, who knows its proper uſe. 
The motto of Lord BER wick. | 


Juoad hoc. Lat — As far as this.” He is right 


guoad hoc, as to this ſtage of the buſineſs or 
point of the argument. 


Quo animo ? Lat, —* With what mind?”—The 
guo animo— the ſpirit and intention under which 
any act was performed. | 


uod male , aſſueſce, feres bene. Lat. Ovip. 
« Accuſtom yourſelf to that which you bear 
ill, and you will bear it well.” —Patience and 
reſignation will lighten every difficulty. 
uod non poteſt vult poſſe qui nimium poteft. Lat. 
SENECA.—“ He who is too powerful is ſtill 
aiming at that degree of power which is unat- 


tainable.“ It is in the nature of deſpotiſm to 
be inſatiable. | 


Dd petis hic eft—eft Ulubris. Lat. —< What you 
ſeek is here—it is at Utaubri.”—Y ou look for 
happineſs in change of place, when in fact it 
is every where within your reach, were your 
ſearch but properly directed, 

uod quisque vitet nunguam homini ſatis 

Cautum eft in horas. Lat. HoRAcE. 
« Man is never ſufficiently aware of the dan- 
gers which hourly await him.” — The perils 
which environ humanity are ſo numerous, that 
we ſhould never relax in our caution, 


uod ratio nequeat ſæpe ſanavit mora. Lat. SENECA. 
« That which reaſon could not avoid, has 
often been cured by delay.” — To forbear and 
wait for events is ſometimes all that is left to 
the moſt conſummate prudence, 
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Quo fata trahunt retrahuntque ſequamur. Lat, 
VirGIL.,—< Let us follow the fates wher- 
ever they may lead or divert our ſteps.” —Let 
us ſubmit ourſelves implicitly to Providence. 


Quo mihi fortuna, fi non conceditur uti. Lat. Ho- 
RAck.— “ Of what uſe is fortune, if I am not 
permitted to uſe it. Of what value is wealth 
if its enjoyment be reſtricted ? 

Duoniam diu vixiſſe denegatur, aliquid faciamus gu 
poſſimus oſtendere nos vixiſſe. Lat. As length 
of life is denied to us, we ſhould at leaſt do 

ſomething to ſhew that we have lived.“ 


Durum, Lat.—“ Of whom,” one of the quorum. 
This deſcription of a juſtice of peace is taken 
from the words of his dedimus.—“ Quorum 
unum,” —< One of whom,” I have appointed 


N. S. Eſq. to be. 


Quo ſemel eſt imbuta recens ſervabit adorem 
Teſta diu. Lat. Horace. 
The caſk will not retain the flavour of that 
with which it was firſt filled.” — The preju- 


dices imbibed from early education, will laſt 
through a long life. 


Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nods? Lat. 
HoRACE.—“ In what knot ſhall I hold this 
Proteus who ſo often changes his countenance?” 
How ſhall I confine to a ſpecific point the man 
who ſo often ſhifts his ground of argument? 

uot capitum vivunt totidem ſtudiorum 

A 1 Lat. | 
The number of different purſuits and paſ- 
ſions is in proportion to the number of men 
who live.” —Each man has his own prevailing 
paſſion, which differs in ſome reſpect from that 
of his neighbour. 

Quot homines tot ſententiæ. Latin Proverb.—So 
many men, ſo many different opinions. An 

allaſion 
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alluſion to the continued diverſity of taſte and 
opinions. 5 

Ruo warrants, Law Lat.—“ By what warrant,” 
A writ lying againſt the perſon who has uſur- 
ped any franchiſe againſt the king. 


R. 


Rara avis in terris, nigroque ſimillima cygno. Lat. 
Ovip.—< A rare bird on the earth and very 
like a black ſwan.” Something ſingular or 
wonderful. — An unique, a prodigy. 


Rara . ubi ſentire que velis, & 
gue ſentias dicere licet. | 
f Lat. TAcir us. 
« Such being the happineſs of the times, that 
you may think as you wiſhed, and ſpeak as 
you thought.” — This ſtrong deſcription, ſo ſel- 
dom realized, is given by the 3 of the 
reigns of Trajan and Aurelius, 


Rari nantes in gurgite vaſto. Lat. VIRXGII.— 
« Swimming diſperſedly in the vaſt deep.“ 
This was originally uſed in ſpeaking of ſea- 
men eſcaping from a wreck. It is now applied 
to a literary performance where a few good 
thoughts are nearly loſt in an ocean of no- 
meanings. 

Ratio juſtifica. Lat.—“ The reaſon which juſ- 


tifies.“ 


Ratio 1 Lat. The reaſon which perſuades, 

Theſe two phraſes are uſed to diſtinguiſh when 

a ſpeaker is impelled by a different motive from 

that by which he means to influence hjs audi- 

tory when he ſecretly ju/tifies his meaſures 

on one ground, and wiſhes to perſuade his 
hearers on another. 


Rectus in curia. Lat.—“ Upright in the court.“ 
A man 


RE RE 


A man coming into a court of juſtice as the 
phraſe is“ with clean hands.” 


Reddere perſonæ ſeit convenientia cuique. Lat. Ho- 
RACE,—< He knows how to aſſign what is 
proper and becoming to each perſon.” —As a 
dramatic poet, he gives to every perſonage its 
appoſite and characteriſtic expreſſion, 


Redire cum perit neſcit pudor. Lat. SENECA.— 
« When modeſty is once extinguiſhed it knows 
not a return.“ The ingenuous ſenſe of ſhame 
when once loſt can never be reſtored. 


Re infectd. Lat.—“ The affair not having been 
done.” —He returned re infef&—without ac- 
compliſhing his purpoſe. | 

Rem quocungue modo rem. Lat. HoRACE.—“ A 
fortune, by any means a fortune.” —Obtain 
© ſays a corrupt man,” a fortune by honeſt 


means if you can—if not obtain by any means 
a fortune. 


Res anguſta demi, Lat. HoRact.—< Narrow'd 
circumſtances at home.” —He was impelled by 
the res anguſta domi,—by the ſevere preſſure 

of poverty. | 

Res eft ſacra miſer. Lat.—< The perſon of afflic- 
tion is ſacred.” —'There is an hallowed reſpect 


due to the wretched, which ſhould protect 
them from further inſult or depreſſion. 


Res eft ſoliciti plena timoris amor. Lat. Ov1D. 
« Love is the perpetual ſource of fears and 
anxieties.“ 

Reſpice finem, Lat.—“ Look to the end.” Before 
you enter on an affair, let the conſequences be 
well conſidered. 

Retraxit. Law Lat.—“ He has recalled or revo- 
ked.“ —A term in law when the plaintiff or 
demandant ſays that he will proceed no further. 


Res 
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Res publica. Lat.—“ The common weal.” — The 


general intereſt. 


Revenons a nos moutons. Fr. Phraſe, —< Let us re- 
turn to our ſheep. -A French lawyer plead- 
ing the cauſe of a client who had loſt ſome 
ſheep, talked of every thing but the matter in 
queſtion, when his unfortunate client recalled 
bim by the above exclamation. It is uſed in 
converſation to check any impertinent wander. 
ing from the argument. 


Rex datur propter regnum, non regnum propter 
regem. Potentia non eſt niſi ad bonum. Lat, 
« A king is given to ſerve the kingdom, not 
the kingdom to ſerve the king.” —Power is 


never conferred but for the purpoſe of gene- 
ral advantage. 


won_kRidentem dicere verum | 
Puid vetat? Lat. HorRACE, 
« What forbids a man when laughing to ſpeak 
the truth ?”—Why may not wholeſome truths 
be conveyed under the garb of pleaſantry ? - 


Ridetur chorda qui ſemper oberrat eadem. Lat. Ho- 
RACE.—T hat perſon makes himſelf ridiculous 
who is ever harping on the ſame ſtring. No- 
thing is more diſguſting than ſameneſs in con- 
verſation. 

Ridiculum acri 
Fortius ac melius pleru vgue ſecat res. | 
| Lat. HoRACE. 
% Ridicule is frequently employed with more 
power and ſucceſs than ſeverity,” —Playful 
fatire may ſometimes reform, where ſerious in- 
dignation would be of no avail. 


Rien eſt beau que le vrai, 
Le vrai ſeul eſt aimable. Fr. BoiLEAU. 
* Nothing is beautiful but truth, and truth 
alone is lovely.” 
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Rira bien, qui rira le dernier. Fr. Prov.< He 
laughs ſucceſsfully who hughs the laſt.” —No- 
thing is more ridiculous than when the antici- 
pation of triumph is mocked by a defeat, 


Riſum teneatis amici. Lat. HoRACE,—© Can even 
friends abſtain from laughter ??*—Is not the 
thing ſo ridiculous, that even partiality muſt bi 
ſmile ? 4 

Rixator de land caprina. Lat.—“ One who will 
quarrel] about goat's wool.” —A perſon ſo capti- 
ous that he will diſpute on every thing however 
abſurd or trifling. 


Rudis indigeſtaque .moles. Lat. Ovip.— A rude 
and unarranged maſs.” —A chaos of undigeſted 
matter. | 
Ruſe contre ruſe. Fr. Phraſe, —< Trick againſt 
trick.” —Diamond cut diamond. 


Ruſe de guerre. Fr. Phraſe.—* A trick of war.” 
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A ſtratagem. I 
Rus in urbe. Lat. The country in town.“ | : 
deſcribing a ſituation which partakes of the ad- Wil: 
vantages of both. Wi 


mm—Ruyuſticus expectat dum defluat amnis, 14 
Labitur & labetur in omne volubilis ævum. 
Lat. Horace. oft 
The peaſant fits waiting on the bank, until [al 
the river ſhall have paſſed away, but ftill the ; 
ſtream flows on and will continue to flow for | 
ever.” — This is uſed to mark the diſappointed | 
gnorance of thoſe who are of opinion that the 7 | 
ſame cauſes will not continue to produce the | 
| 


fame effects. 
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Sa boule ft demeuret, Fr. Phraſe, —©< His bowl 
has ſtopt ſhort of the jack.” He has failed of 


his object. 
Spins 
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| Spins ventis agitatur ingens 


Pinus & celſe graviore caſu 

Decidunt turres, feriuntque ſummos 

Fulgura montes. Lat. Horace, 
« The lofty pine is ofteneſt agitated by the 
winds—high towers ruſh to the earth with an 
heavier fall—and the lightning moſt frequently 
ſtrikes the _higheſt mountains.” — The proud 
and the exalted are more liable to the ſtrokes 

of adverſity than the lowly and the humble. 


Sevit amor ferri, & ſecelerata inſania belli. Lat. 
Luc ANx.—“ The paſſions are in arms and no- 
thing is heard of but the mad wickedneſs of 
war.” — This is a good deſcription of that ſpe- 


cies of frenzy, which is too frequently the ſole 
cauſe of national hoſtility. 


Sang froid, Fr,—< Cold blood.” —Indifference, 
apathy. 
Sapientem paſcere barbam. Lat. HoRACE.—“ To 


nurſe a wiſe beard.” — To aſſume the outward 
indications of wiſdom. 


Sapientia prima eft, ſtultitia caruiſſe. Lat. Ho- 
RACE. — “ The firſt ſtep to wiſdom is, to be 
exempt from folly.” No man can be called 
wiſe who makes occaſional lapſes in point of 
prudence. 


Sauve qui peut. F . Save himſelf who can.” — 


The phraſe of flight, when a French army 1s 
routed. 


Scan. Mag. Scandalum Magnatum, Law Lat.— 
„The ſcandal of the Peerage.”''—T he name 
given to a ſtatute of Richard II. by which 
puniſhment is to be inflicted for any ſcandal or 
wrong offered to, or uttered againſt a noble 
perſonage. | | 

Scelere velandum eft ſcelus. Lat. SEN ECA. One 
wickedneſs is to be concealed by * 

e 
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The guilt of one crime is too frequently diſ- 
guiſed by the perpetration of a ſecond. 


Scelus intra ſe tacitum qui cogitat ullum 
Fatti crimen habet. Lat. JUvENAL. 
« He who meditates the commiſſion of a crime 
has all the guilt of the deed.” —T he intention 
in certain caſes is as guilty as the act itſelf. 


Scilicet ut fulvum ſpeftatur in ignibus aurum 
Tempore in dure eſt inſpicienda fides. Lat. Ovin. 
As the yellow gold is tried in the fire, ſo the 
taith of friendſhip can only be known in the 
ſeaſon of adverſity.” 


Scinditur incertum ſtudia in contraria vulgus. Lat. 
VirGIL.—The uncertain multitude is divided 
by oppoſite opinions.” — The populace incapa- 
ble of judging for themſelves, and generally 
taking their opinions from others, are ſeldom to 
be found in a ſtate of unanimity. 


Scire facias. Law Lat.—< Cauſe it to be known.” 
The name given to a judicial writ, ordering the 
defendant to ſhew cauſe why the -execution 


ſhould not be made out of a judgment which 
has paſſed. | 


Scire tuum nihil eſt, niſi te ſcire hoc ſciat alter. Lat. 
PRERSIUS.—“ Your own knowledge is as no- 
thing, unleſs others know you to poſleſs that 
knowledge,” — The chief value of acquired 
knowledge with many, is to impreſs others with 
a ſenſe of their acquirements. | $i 

Seribimus indocti docligue poemata paſſim. Lat. Ho- 
RACE. —“ We, both learned and unlearned, 

arte in the habit of writing poetry.“ Other 
puiſuits are ſuppoſed to require ſome previous 
ſtudy, but moſt men ſuppoſe themſelves as it 


were inſtinctively qualified to become. poets as 
well as politicians, 013 
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Secundum formam ſtatuti. Law Lat. According 
to the form of the ſtatute.“ 


Sed nunc amitto queramus ſeria ludo. Lat. Ho- 
RAcE. “ But now leaving ſportiveneſs aſide, 
let us look to more ſerious matter.“ Putting 


wit and raillery out of the queſtion, let us come 
to facts and arguments. 


Sed nunc non erat his locus. Lat. HoR AcE.—“ But 
there was at this time no place for theſe mat- 
ters. The obſervations were ſufficiently well 
in themſelves, but they were extraneous and 
inapplicable to the ſubject. 


Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem 

uam que ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus. 
Lat. Horace. 
The facts, which are merely told, produce a 
cold impreſſion compared with that of thoſe Fr 

which are preſented to the eye.” — This is a 

leſſon to the tragic poet, who ſhould rather place 
his reliance on. vivid action than on cold nar- 
ration. In common life we are indifferent 
hearers of acts, which had we been eye-wit- 


neſſes would have excited our lively indigna- 
tion. . 
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Se 


« Lat. The miſer is ever in Se 


Cemper inops quicunque cupit. Lat. CLauDian.— 
The man who deſires more is ever poor.“ — 


The avaricious who are continually extending 
their wiſhes are poor, even in the midſt of at- 8: 
fluence. 


er nocet differre paratis. Lat. Luc Ax. —“ De- 
is — injurious to thoſe who are pre- 
When you are ready, you ſhould leave 


20 your adverſary no further time for prepara- 


Le ne- 
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Semper paratus. Lat.—4 Always ready.“ 


Sempre il mal non vien per nuocere. Prov. Ital. 
Misfortune does not always come to injure.” 
That which we take for an infliction ſometimes 
comes as a bleſſing. | 


Seguiturgue patrem non paſſibus equis. Lat, VIR- 
611.—“ He follows his father, but not with 
equal paces.” —He follows his predeceſſor, but 

with an inferior fhare of vigour, or ability. 

Seriatim. Lat, —< In order.” According to place 

or fentority. 

Serpentes avibus geminentur lyribus agni. Lat. VIR- 
G61.“ Let ferpents couple with birds, and 
lambs with tygers.”—Let things the moft diſ- 


conſonant agree, ere this harſh union be com- 
pleted. 


„ yt ad imum 
alis ab incæpto proceſſerit & ſibi conſtet. 
Lat. Horace. 
Let the character be preſerved to the laſt as it 
ſet out from the beginning, and be conſiſtent 
with itſelf. Let not your conduct, or that of 
the character which you pourtray, be diſgraced 
buy inconſiſtency. 

Serviet eternum, qui parvo neſcitur uti. Lat. Ho- 
RACE.—“ He muſt be a perpetual ſlave who 
knows not how to live upon a little? Prodi- 
gality in the firſt in{tznce, is the natural parent 
of adulation and ſervility in the ſecond. 


Sic itur ad aſtra. Lat. Thus men aſcend to the 

ſkies.” Such is the way to immortality. 
m—n—nmnmnmmnnmnen Sie quijque pauendo 

Dat vires F 2544, nullaque auttore malorum 

IE timere. Lat. Luc Ax. 

hus each perſon by his fears, gives wings 

to rumour, and without any real ſource of 

apprehenſion, men or what they — 

ave 
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have feigned.“ The popular apprehenſion too 
often makes the miſchief which it fears. 


Sic tranſit gloria mundi. Lat.—“ Thus paſſes away 
the glory of this world.” Such are the tranſi- 
tions and fluctuations of worldly ſplendor, and 
of human happinels. 


Sic wolo, fic jubeo, flat pro ratione voluntas. Lat.— 
Thus I wiſh and order; my will ſtands in the 
place of reaſon.” — This characteriſtic language 
is generally put into the mouth of a deſpot, 


Si judicas cognoſce, fi regnas jube. Lat. SENECA.— 
If you judge, enquire; if you reign, com- 
„ your office be judicial, inform your- 
ſelf; if miniſterial, decide at once without en- 
quiry. 

Silent leges inter arma. Lat.—“ The laws are fi- 
lent in the midſt of arms.“ The ſhock of hoſti- 


lities is too violent to permit of calm or equita- 
ble diſcuſſion. 


Simplex munditiis. Lat. HoR ACE. —“ Simple in 
neatneſs. Recommended by propriety of dreſs, 
but unincumbered with ſuperfluous ornament. 


Sine die. Lat.—“ Without a day.” The buſineſs 
was deferred fine die—no day was named for its 
reconſideration. 


Singula de nobis anni præduntur euntes. Lat. Ho- 

RACE.—“ Each paſſing year robs us of a ſhare 
of what we poſſeſſed.” — Talents, beauty, and 
health, the moſt valuable poſſeſſions of human 

nature, all fall a prey to the ravages of time. 


Si parva licet componere magnis. Lat. VIRGIL.— 

Ef great things may be compared with ſmall.” 
If I may be permitted to uſe ſuch a compariſon. 
— quid noviſti rectius iſtis | 

Candidus imperti, fi non his utere mecum. 

Lat. HoR ACE. 

elf you know of any thing more proper _ 
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theſe (precepts,) be ſo candid as to communi- 
cate your knowledge—if not, make uſe of what 
I have furniſhed,” —Thus poetically tranſlated : 


——— [f a better ſyſtem's thine, 
Impart it freely, or make uſe of mine. 


Sit mihi fas audita loqui. Lat.— Let me have per- 


miſhon to ſtate what I have heard.” 


Sit tibi terra levis. Lat.—“ Light lie the earth 

upon thy grave.” — This was the wiſh of the 
Romans to a departed friend, from an idea that 
the clay which covered the guilty dead, was 
heavy, painful, and oppreſſi ve. | 


i vis me flere dolendum eſt 
Primum tibi ipſi. Lat. Horace. 
If you wiſh me to weep, you muſt feel firſt 
yourſelf.” - This was the precept of the ſatyriſt 
to the tragic poet. It is equally applicable to 
the actor in tragedy. 
— Si volet uſus | 
Duem penes arbitrium eſt & jus & norma logquendi 
Lat. HoRAc E. 
If uſage ſo wills it, within whoſe power is 
the rule and law of ſpeech.” — The uſe and pro- 
nunciation of particular words and expreſſions, 
muſt be governed by the faſhion of the day. 


Sola nobilitas virtus. Lat.“ Virtue alone is true 
nobility,” "9" 

Solamen miſeris ſacios habuiſſe doloris. Lat. VIRGII. 
It is a comfort to the wretched to have part- 
ners in their ſorrow.” — The ſenſe of ſympathy 
tends to diminiſh the particular ſuffering of the 
individual, | „ 

Soluvunta tabulæ. Lat.—“ The bills are diſmiſſed.” 
The defendant is acquitted. | 


Soyez ferme. Fr.—<< Be firm.” —Perſevere. The 
motto of the Iriſh Earl of CARRICK. 
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Sectatum admiſſi riſum teneatis amici. Lat. Ho- 


RACE.—“ Can even the friends who are ad- 
mitted to ſee (the picture) refrain from laugh- 
ter.“ Muſt not the muſcles even of partiality, 
give way at an exhibition ſo ridiculous. 


Speftemur agendo. Lat.—Let us be tried by our ac. 
tions. Let us be examined by our conduct. 
The motto of Earl BEAUTIIEV. 


Spem pretis non emo. Lat. TERENCE.—“ I do not 
give prompt payment for hope. —I do not an- 
nex any value to idle expectations. 

Sperat infeſtis, metuit ſecundis 

Alteram ſortem bene preparatum 

Pectus. Lat. Horace. 
„The breaſt which is well prepared, hopes 
every thing in adverſity, and fears. every thing 
in proſperity.” — The philoſophic mind can buoy 
up diſtrefs by hope, and curb the infolence of 
ſucceſs, by reflecting on its inſtability. 

Sperne voluptates—nacet empta dolore voluptas. Lat. 

HOoRACE.—“ Deſpiſe all vain enjoyment—it is 

injurious when purchaſed at the price of pain.“ 

The purſuit of pleaſure to exceſs, not only takes 

away the faculty of enjoyment, but leaves a 

permanent ſting behind. 


Stans pede in uno. HoR AcE.—“ Standing upon one 
leg.“ A work compoſed ſtans pede in uni— 
with no more than an ordinary degree of exer- 
tion. : | 
Stat magni nominis umbra. Lat. Lucan, He 
ſtands the ſhadow of a mighty name.” —He ex- 
hibits only a faint ſhadow of his farmer great- 
nels. .. | 1 
Stat pro ratione voluntas. Lat, —* My will ſtands 
in the place of reaſon.” —Applicd to a deſpot 
ho I that, his caprices ſhould be obeyed 
as law. - ; wa 33 od woes 0% 4 4 
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Stat ſua cuique dies; breve & irreparabile tempits, 
Omnibus eſt vite, ſed famam extendere fattis 
Hoc virtutis opus. Lat. VIROII. 

« Every man has his brief portion of life, and of 
time, which cannot be recalled; but it be- 
longs to virtue (or valour) alone to extend our. 
tame by our deeds.” —Superior genius or vir- 
tue can overleap the brief ſpan of human life, 


and conſecrate the name of their poſſeſſor to im- 
mortality. 


Status quo. Lat.— The ſtate in which,” or ſtatus 
quo ante bellum.—The ſtate in which both par- 
ties were before the war. This is uſed. in 
ſpeaking of belligerent powers when they agree, 
as a preliminary to peace, to reſtore their con- 

_ queſts, to return to that condition in which the 
parties reſpectively ſtood before the commence- 
ment of hoſtilities, 


Stava bene, mai per ſtare megliore ſto gui. Italian.— 

J was well, but by endeavouring to be better 

I am here,” — The epitaph on an hypochondriac, 

who, though well in health, was not eaſy until 

he had quacked himſelf into his grave. Uſed to 

mark the diſcontent of thoſe who are diſlatisfied 
when in an eligible ſituation. 


Stemmata quid faciunt, quid prodeſt Pontice longe 
Sanguine cenſeri. Lat. JuvENAL. 
« Of what avail are pedigrees, or to derive one's 
blood from a long train of lofty anceſtors? 
Without virtue or genius what are the boaſted 
advantages of high birth ? 


Stimulss dedit æmula virtus. Lat. Luc Ax. He 
was ſpurred on by rival valour.” —An honorable 
emulation is the beſt incentive to acts of great- 
neſs. | 


Stultorum incurata malus pudor ulcera celat. Lat. 
HoRAcEk.—“ The falſe ſhame of fools makes 
them hide their uncured ſores,” —It is the 
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deight of folly to conceal our faults from thoſe 
from whom we may derive amendment. 


Stultum eſt timere qued vitare non potes. Lat. Prov. 
&« It is idle to dread that which you cannot 
avoid.” -In ſuch a caſe, inſtead of giving way 
to fear we ſhould ſummon all our fortitude, 


Sua cuigue voluptas. Lat. Proverb. —Each man has 


his own pleaſure.— Every perſon has a taſte for 
ſome particular enjoyment. 


Suave eft ex magno tollere acervo. Lat. HoRACE, 
« It is pleaſant to take from a great heap.” — 


The poet ſpeaks ſarcaſtically of a miſer, whoſe 


perverſe delight it is to take from a large hoard 
the little which he dares to uſe. 
Suave mari magno turbantibus equova ventis 
E terra magnum alterius ſpectare laborem. 


Lat. LuckET1vs. 
It is pleaſant when the ſea runs high to view 
from land the great diſtreſs of another.” It is 
not uncommon for men to enjoy the diſtreſſes 


of others, when they can indulge the ſenſe of 
their own ſecurity. | 


Sub hoc ſigno vinces. Lat.—< Under this ſign thou 
ſhalt conquer.” —Alluding to the croſs which 
appeared in the air, as the ſignal of victory to 
CoNnSTANTINE. 
Sub pena, Law Lat.“ Under a penalty.“ The 
name given to a writ for the ſummoning of 
witneſſes. 


Suggeſtio falſe. Lat,—% The ſuggeſtion of a falſ- 


hood.” —This and the ſuppreſſio veri, or © ſup- 


preſſion of the truth,” are the ſtrongeſt charges 
which can be made againſt a public orator or 
writer, 

Sui cuigue mores fingunt fortunam. 


; Lat, Corn. Nepos, 
* His own morals (or manners) ſhape the for- 


tune 
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tune of every man.” — Thus the Engliſh pro- 
verb, «© manners make the man.” 


Sui generis, Lat, —< Of its own kind.” Not to 


be claſſed according to any ordinary deſcrip- 
tion. 


Sumite materiam veſtris qui ſcribites æguam 
Vivibus. Lat. Horace. 
&« Let thoſe who write fix on a ſubject to 
which force is equal.” —Every author ſhould 
look to his mental vigour, and conſider whe- 
ther it be equal to the taſæ which he is about 
to undertake. | 

Summum bonum. Lat. —<© The chiefeſt good.“ 

The object of attainment moſt defirable, which 
ſome of the ancient philoſophers ſtated to be 
pleaſure, and others virtue. 

Summum jus, ſumma injuria. Lat. —“ Strictneſs of 
law is ſometimes of the greateſt injuſtice.” —A 
too rigorous interpretation of the law is not 
infrequently productive of the greateſt injuſtice. 

Superanda omnis fortuna ferends eſt. Lat. VIRGIL. 
Every misfortune is to be ſubdued by pati- 
ence,” | 


Superſedeas. Law Lat.—< You may remove or 
ſet aſide.” —A writ to ſtay proceedings. 


Suppreſſio veri. Lat.—See ſuggeſtio falſi. 
Suum cuique. Lat.“ Let each man have his own.” 


Let the laws of property be ſtrictly obſerved. 
| == 


Tabula raſa. Lat.—“ A ſhaved or ſmoothed tab- 
let.“ His mind is a tabula * is a mete 
blank. The idea is taken from the waxed 
tablets of the ancients on which they made 
their memoranda with a ſharp inſtrument called 


H 4 | 4 ſtylum, 


* 


a flylum, with the other flatted end of which 
they afterwards eraſed what they had written. 


Tacent ſatis laudant. Lat. TERENCE.—*& Their 

ſilence is ſufficient praiſe.” —It is ample proof 

of worth when the cenſorious have nothing to 
alledge. ; 

Tam deeft auaro quod habet quam quod non habet. 
Lat. Proverb.—** The miſer is as much in 
want of that which he has, as of that which 
he has not!” 


Tant mieux. Fr.—“ So much the better.“ 
Tant pis. Fr.—“ So much the worſe.” 


Tante ne animis cœleſtibus ire? Lat. VIXCGII.— 
« Can heavenly minds ſuch anger entertain?“ 


Is it poſſible for exalted minds to deſcend to 
ſuch low reſentments ? 


Tel maitre, tel valet. Fr. Prov.—“ Like maſter 
like man.“ 


Tempora mutantur & nos mutamur in illis. Lat. 

ORACE.—© The times are perpetually chang- 

ing and we change with the times.“ There 

is nothing fixed or ſtable either in ſituations 

or opinions. | | 

Tempus edax rerum. Lat. HoRAce.—* Time that 
devours all things.” 


Tempus omnia revelat, Lat.—“ Time reveals all 
things.” Few things theſe two proverbs ſay 
eſcape the diſcloſure of time, and nothing its 
ravages. | 


Teres atque rotundus. Lat. Hox AcE.—“ A man 
ſmooth and rounded in himſelf.” —One whoſe 
conduct like a poliſhed globe can ſurmount 
every difficulty and defy every aſperity, 

Timeo Danaos & dona ferentes, Lat. VIRGIL.— 

Le fear the Greeks even when they 2 pre- 

| | ents.” 
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ſents. I am on my guard againſt an enemy 
even when he proffers kindneſs. | 
Timidus ſe vocat cautum parcum ſardidus. Lat. 
Proverb.—< The cowardly man ſays that he 
is cautious, the miſer that he is ſparing.” We 
have each an excuſe or palliation for our reſ- 
pective faults. 


Tirer le diable par la queue. Fr. Proverb. To 
pull the devil by the tail.” To be put to one's 
ſhifts for a livelihood. | 


To vakv, Gr. To kalon,—VThe ſummum bonum—the 
ſupreme good. 


Tolle jocos—non eft jocus\ efſe malignum. Tat. — 
«& Away with ſuch jeſts—there is no jeſt in 
being malignant.” — This is properly applied to 
that arcallie merriment which wounds the 
peace or feelings of the individual for the pur- 
poſe of giving entertainment to the many. 


Tolle moras—ſemper nocuit _— parates. Lat. 
Luc ANx.—“ Away with all delays—it is even 
' injurious to poſtpone when you are in readi- 
neſs.” — The application is particular to war. 
When you are ready you ſhould allow the 
enemy no time for preparation. 
Tolluntur in altum h 
Ut ap graviore ruant. Lat. CLAUDIAN. 
« They are raifed to ſuch a height that 
they may tumble with an heavier fall.“ 
Some men ſeem to have been raiſed to the 
ſummit of their ambition only to aggravate the 


ſubſequent reverſes which Providence has doom- 


ed them to experience, 


Toto cœlo. Lat —< By the whole heavens.” — The 
men differ teto c&lo—their diſpoſitions are as 
oppoſite as the two poles. 


Taus frais faits. Fr.—“ All expences paid.“ 
Toiljours prét. Fr.—“ Always ready.” 


Trabit 
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Trahit ſua quemque voluptas. Lat. VIX G.—“ Each 
man is led by his own peculiar taſte or plea- 


ſure,”—A remark on the ever-prevailing diver- 


lity of taſtes and paſſions, 


Tres, 7. 4 mihi nullo diſcrimine agetur. Lat. 
„The Trojan and the Tyrian ſhall be treated 
by me without diſtinction.“ —I profeſs no at- 
tachment to either of the contending parties, 
_ ſhall of courſe ſpeak of them with imparti- 
ality. | 

Truditur dies die, Lat. HoRACE.— One day is 
preſſed onward by another.” — The progreſs of 


time, however neglected by man, is filent, but 
irreſiſtible. : 


Tu ne cede malis, ſed contra audentior ito. Lat. 
VIiRGIL,—< Do not yield to misfortunes but 
meet them on the contrary with fortitude.” — 
You can only ſubdue adverſity by bearing up 
againſt it, - | 

Tua res agitur, paries cum proximus ardet, Lat. 
HORACE.—“ Your affairs are at ſtake when 
the next houſe is on fire.” We ſhould remem- 
ber that the calamity which afflicts our neigh- 
bour moſt ſeriouſly threatens ourſelves. 


Turpe eſt laudari ab illaudatis. Lat.—It is degrad- 
ing to be commended by thoſe who are not 
themſelves worthy of praiſe. 

Tuſſis pro crepitu. Lat. — A cough which is feigned 
to diſguiſe a f — t. A miſerable pretext to 
cover a foul deſign. 


U. 


Ubi reddunt ova columbæ. Lat. Juv.—“ Where the 
pigeons lay their eggs.” — This at Rome was 
in the interſtices under the roofs of houſes, — 
| "the 
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the — of which then, as now, poets had 
that honorable reſidence, which by ſome is 
called, “ the firſt floor down the chimney,” 
and by others © the rooſt of eminence.” 


Ubi lapſus—quid feci. Lat. —< Whither am I fallen, 
what have I done.”— The motto of Lord 
COURTNAY. 


Ubi plura nitent in carmine non ego paucts 
—_— maculis, quas aut incuria ſudit 
t humana parum cavit natura. 

Lat. Horace. 
6c Where there are many beauties in a work I 
ſhall not cavil at a few faults, proceeding either 
from negligence, or from the imperfection of 
our nature.”—In a great work of general 
merit candor requires that we {ſhould excuſe 
any partial defect, 


Ubi ſupra. Lat.—< Where above mentioned.” —A 
reterence to a preceding quotation, 


Ultima ratio regum. Lat.—“ The laſt reaſoning of 
kings.“ —An appeal to violence and hoſtility, 
This inſcription, if we rightly recollect, was 


ordered to be graven by Louis XIV. on his can- 
non, | 


Ult. ultimus, Lat, —< The laſt,” 


—— Ultima ſemper 
E xpettanda dies eſt homint, eff dicique beatus 
Ante olgtum nemo ſuprema funera debet, 
Lat. Ovip, 

Man ſhould ever look to his laſt day, and no 

man ſhould be accounted happy before his de- 
ceaſe, or until his funeral rites are performed.” 
Such is the inſtability of human affairs that no 
man ſhould be rated as fortunate, until death 
has precluded any further poſſibility of change. 


Una ſalus victis nullam oper are ſalutem. Lat.— 
The only hope for e — is to expect 
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no fafety.”—The deſpair of the vanquiſhed 
fometimes brings about a relief not to be ef- 
fected by any other means. 


Unde tibi frontem libertatemque parentis 

Cum ” pejora ſenex. Lat. JuvENAL. 
© When do you derive the power and privi- 
lege of a parent, when you though an old man 

fall into greater errors.”— How can you pre- 

fume to chide your juniors, when you though 

advanced in years ſet the vicious example. 


Unde habeas querit nemo, ſed oportet habere. Lat. 
JuvENAI.—“ No man enquires how you have 
got your wealth but it is neceſſary to poſſeſs 
it.” —All men pay reſpect to riches without en- 
quiring very ſerupulously into the means by 
which they have been obtained. 


Unguis in ulcere. Lat. CictRo,—© A nail in the 
wound.“ — This ſtrong phraſe was applied by 
the orator to the conſpirator Cladian.—< Your 
country,” he would have ſaid in a periphraſe, 
has received a dangerous wound, into which 
you. vulture-like infix your talons for the pur- 

_ - poſe of irritating and keeping it open.” 

Uni quippe vacat, ſtudiis odiiſque carenti 

> 65s EA genus, 5 Lat. Luc Ax. 
« There is only one man, who being equally 
free from attachments and reſentments is at 
Jeifure to weep for the miſeries of the human 
race.” —T his praiſe, which the poet has given 
to Cato, applies to the diſintereſted patriot” who 
ſighs only for the ſufferings of his country. 


Uni equus virtuti atque ejus amicis. Lat.“ Friend- 
ly to virtue alone, and to the friends of -vir- 
tue.“ 

Un fot à triple etage. Fr.—“ A fool of the third 
Rory.“ —An egregious blockhead, 
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ius utrigue error 


Sed variis illudit partibus. Lat. HoRAcE. 
<« The ſame error belongs to each, but it 
mocks them in different ways.” Several men 
may engage in a purſuit of the ſame folly—yet 
each travel by a different road. ; 

Urit enim fulgore ſus qui prægravat artes 

Infra ſe poſitas—extinfus amabitur idem. 
| Lat. HoRaAcE. 
« He is conſumed by his own brightneſs who 

depreſſes the arts beneath him—yet he after 
his deceaſe ſhall be admired.” —'The man of 
exalted genius, throws by the ſplendor of his 
talents all inferior merits into ſhade. He is 
expoſed therefore to all the ſhafts of cotempo- 
rary jealouſy, His death alone can deprive 
envy of her ſting ; then thoſe who were moit 
forward to detract, will be the firſt to do juſ- 
tice to his merits. 

Ut ameris, amabilis eſto, Lat. Ovid.—< That you 
may be beloved, be deſerving of love.“ To 
merit regard is the ſureſt 1 of obtaining it. 

Uti paſſidetis. Lat.“ As you poſſeſs,” —A diplo- 
matic phraſe uſed when two ſovereigus after 
ſacrificing a number of human lives, &c. chuſe 
to make peace, each retaining the poſſeſſions 
which they have acquired.” —[ts oppolite is 
the fatus qua, when both parties re-enter into 
the condition in which they ſtood before the 
war. 


Ut pictura poefis erit. Lat. Hox ACR. — It will 
ever be in poetry as in painting.” There muſt 
always be an affinity between thoſe ſiſter arts. 

Ut redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna 4 . 

at. HoRACE. 
« That fortune may quit the proud, and re- 
turn to the wretch.“— That ſomething * 
| . the 
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the natural equality of condition may be reſto.” 
fed. | : 


Utrum horum mavis accipe. Lat, —< Take which- 
ever of thoſe you prefer.” —A concluſion gene- 


rally made in argument after having offered a 
choice of difficulties, 


* 


Fade mecum. Lat, << Go with me.“ -A youn 


man's vade mecum, that which ſhould his 
conſtant companion, 


Falcat quantum valere poteſt. Lat, Let it pre- 


vail as far as it may.” —Let the argument pals 
for as much as it is worth. 


Valeat res ludicra. Lat. HoR.—“ Farewell to the 
ridiculous.” —Let us leave off all foolery. 


Valet ima ſummis mutare & inſignem attenuat 
Deus, obſcura promens. Lat. HoRACE. 
% The Deity can change the loweſt into the 
higheſt—can extinguith the proud and bring 
forward the humble.” —Every ſublunary change 
is previouſly marked out by the finger of Pro- 
vidence. 
Varium & mutabile ſemper 
Femina. Lat. ViRG1L. 
„A Woman is always changeable and capri- 
cious.” The opinions of that ſex are ever fluc- 
tuating. | h 
elle ſuum cuique nec veto vivitur uno. Lat. PER- 
s1us.—“ Each man has his own wiſh, the in- 
clinations of all cannot be the ſame.” - Taſte 
and opinion muſt differ in men and in nations. 


Vendentem thus & odores. Lat. HoR acs.—< Sell- 
ing frankincenſe and perfumes,” applied to ſuch 


pamphlets as are deſtined to wrap up groceries, 
line trunks, &c, 


Vendidit 


VE VE 


Vendidit hic auro patriam. Lat. —“ He fold his 


country for gold,” —He is nothing leſs than a 
venal traitor, 


 Venenum in auro bibitur. Lat. SENECA.—“ Poiſon 
is generally drunk out of gold.” — Thoſe who 
uſe leſs coſtly utenſils are not ſo liable to ſuch 
murderous attempts. i 


Venienti occurrite morbo. Lat. HoRx.—“ Meet the 
approaching diſeaſe.“ Do not let the malady 
ſtrike root, but ſeek the proper advice and reme- 
dy on its firſt approaches. 


Venire facias. Law Lat.—“ You may cauſe or 
order to come.” — The judicial writ by which 
the ſheriff is empowered to ſummon a jury. 

FR Lat.—< With proſperous winds,” 
With uniform ſucceſs. | 

Ventre affamt wa point Foreilles, Fr. Prov. A 
ſtarved belly has no ears.” —An hungry audi- 
ence are not to be ſatisfied by mere argument. 


Verba animi proferre & vitam impendere vero. 


Lat. JuvE NAL. 
To ſpeak the words of the mind, and to ſtake 
one's life for the truth.“ To ſpeak with ho- 


neſt frankneſs, and to prefer liberty to life. 


An admirable ſummary of the duties of a good 
Citizen. 
Verbum verbo reddere fidus. 


Interpres. Lat. Hog Ac g. 
« As a faithful interpreter to tranſlate word 


for word ;”—to give a tranſlation ſtrictly lite 


ral. 
Verſus. Lat.—“ Againſt.” 


Verſus inopes rerum 


Ugeque canoræ. Lat. HoxAcE. 


Verſes devoid of ſubſtance, melodious trifles.” 
Or, as a modern poet has it, 


_ * Your filmy gauzy, goſſamery, lines.“ 
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Ferum opere in lange fas eſt obrepere ſomnum. Lat. 
Hook AcR.—“ But in a long work it is allowa- 
ble that ſleep map creep.” —A degree of negli- 

ence is pardonable ur a long work, which in a 
rief production would be highly reprehenſible. 


Vetuſtas pro lege 2 babetur. Law maxim.— 
„Ancient cuſtom is always held as a law.” — 
Where there is no poſitive law, the cuſtom, if 
from time immemorial, may be pleaded, 


Fice verſa. Lat.—* The terms being exchanged.” 
'Thus—the generous fhould be rich, and vice 
verſa, the rich ſhould be generous. 


Ficinus urit Ucalegon, Lat. VIICII.—“ Your 
neighbour Ucalegon's houſe is on fire.” —The 
danger is approaching to you ſo nearly as to de- 
mand your utmoſt exertion. | 

Viftrix cauſa Diis placuit ſed victa Catoni. Lat. 
Luc AN.“ The victorious cauſe was adopted 
by the Gods, that of the vanquiſhed by Cato.“ 
« The Gods and Cato did in this divide, 

4 They choſe the con qu' ring, he the conquer'd 
ide.” TTY 
This extravagant flight of the poet is ſometimes 
applied to a man who having wreſtled, though 
unfuccesfully, againſt ſuperior powers, has de- 

rived glory even from defeat. 

Vi et armis. Lat, —< By force and arms.” — By a 
force not ſanctioned by law. By main force. 


Vigilantibus non dormientibus ſervat lex. Law 
Maxim.—< The law regards thoſe only who 
watch, and not thoſe who fleep.” —The law is 
only for the proteCtion of thoſe who take due 
care of their property. It notices not thoſe who 
may ſuffer from their own neglect. 8 

Vincit omnia veritas. Lat.—“ Truth conquers all 

things.“ —It muff ultimately prevail over every 
. and every objection. 
| Vir 


vi 


Ar bonus eſt quis 
Qui conſulta patrum qui leges juraque ſervat. 
Lat. JUVENAL. 
« Who is a good man? He who reſpects the 
decrees of the legiſlature, and bows to every 
poſitive law, and every moral obligation.“ 


Viri infelicis procul amici. Lat. SENECA.—< Friends 

are always diſtant from a man who is unfortu- 

nate.“ —Misfortune occaſions a ſhyneſs even 
amongſt friends the moſt profeſſed. 


Virtus eſt medium vitiorum & utrinque reductum. 
Lat. Hox AcEk.—“ Virtue is the middle be- 
tween two vices, and is entrenched againſt 
either extreme.” — Thus generoſity is the mid- 
dle virtue, the extremes of which are avarice 
and prodigality. | 

Virtus in actione conſiſtit. Lat, —© Virtue conſiſts in 
action.“ It does not reſt on cold theory, but 
on poſitive exertion. 


Virtus laudatur & alget. Lat. JuvENAL.—< Vir- 
tue is praiſed and freezes.” —Every virtuous ef- 


fort is viewed with cold admiration, and met 
only with ſullen neglect. 


Virtus vincit invidiam. Lat.—< Virtue overcomes 
envy.” However co-temporary jealouſy ma 


prevail, the virtuous man is in the end ſure of 
his reward. 


Vis conſilii expers mole ruit ſua. Lat.“ Force not 
directed by wiſdom, falls by its own weight.” 
The popular will, if miſdirected, muſt ever fail 
of its purpoſe. | k 

Vite ſumma brevis, ſpem vetat inchoare longam. 
Lat. Hor act.—<< The ſhort ſpan of our lives 
forbids us to encourage a lengthened hope.” — 
Such is the brief term of our exiſtence, that he 
who looks to remote proſpects is generally difap- 
pointed. | 


I Vitam 
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Vitam impendere vero. Lat.“ To ſtake one's life 
for the truth. Stated as the beſt character of 
a good citizen. | 

Viva voce. Lat. —< y the living yoice.” —By oral 
teſtimony as oppoſed to written evidence, 

Five la bagatelle. Fr.— Succeſs to trifling.“ 

Vive vale—fi quid noviſti rectuis iſtis 

Candidus imperti ; ſi non his utere mecum. | 
Lat. Hor ACE. 

<« Farewell and be __— m= know of any 
precepts better than theſe, be ſo kind as to com- 
municate them; if not, partake of theſe with 
me.“ 
ff a better ſyſtem's thine, 
Impart it freely or make uſe of mine.“ 


Vivida vis animi. Lat.—“ The ſtrong force of the 
mind.“ The lively :mpetus of genius. 
Vipite felices, quibus eſt fortuna peracta 
Jan fre s 1 | f Lat. Vireir. 
May thoſe be happy, whoſe fortunes are al- 
ready completed.” Though ſtruggling through 
life, I can fee without envy thoſe whoſe ef- 
forts have had a ſuccesful termination. 


Vivitur exiguo melius—natura beatis 
Omnibus -ffe degit, fi quis cognoverit uti. 
| EY Lat. CLAUDIAN. 
« Men live beſt upon a little - nature has granted 
to all to be happy, if the uſe of her gifts were 
but known.” 
Vila par Pachever de peindre. Fr. Prov.“ But to 
finiſh his picture. To give the laſt and ſtrong- 
eſt feature of his character. 


Voila une autre choſe. French. —“ There you ſee 
another thing.” The circumſtances of the two 
caſes are wholly different. 

Folenti non fit tnjuria. Lat. Law Maxim. —< An in- 
jury cannot be done to a willing perſon.“— 

A Nong 
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None can complain of wrong in a proceeding 
when the meaſure has had their previous aſſent. 
os me fites ſeigneur 5 
En mattaquant beaucoup d honneur. French, 
« You did me, fir, by attacking me, a great 
deal of honor.“ The reproaches of ſuch an ad- 
verſary, I conſider rather as a compliment than 
a diſgrace, | 
Vous y perdrez vos pas, Fr.—“ You will there loſe 
your. ſteps.” —Y ou will find that your labour 
and pains are thrown away. 
Vox & preterea nihil. Lat.“ A voice and —_— 


more.” —An empty, and unavailing ſound. 
fine ſpeech without matter, 


WP 


zun was Yoxy, Zoe hai pſuche. Gr.—“ My life and 
foul,” 


THE END; 
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